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PEEFACE. 


Among  the  many  pleasures  looked  forward  to  and  enjoyed 
on  a  yearly  visit  to  a  hospitable  manse  in  Perthshire,  is — ,  a 
chat  with  the  old  sergeant, — and  pleasant  it  is  to  skirt  the  vil- 
lage green  and  take  the  *  short  cut '  to  the  veteran's  cottage, 
an  almost  perpendicular  foot-track  down  the  high-reaching 
banks  of  deep  red  soil  that  overhang  the  Almond  river.  If  it 
be  daytime,  the  sergeant  is  likely  to  be  busy  out  of  doors ;  but 
if  you  go  down  '  in  the  gloaming,'  you  may  find  him  (as  I 
have  done)  asleep  in  his  chair  by  the  always  tidy  fireside.  A 
gentle  touch  from  *  Jean '  will  bring  the  old  man  to  his  feet, 
with  a  salutation  so  deferential  and  courtly,  as  to  make  3'ou 
feel  a  little  bit  self-important — at  least  such  is  its  effect  upon 
me :  and  my  chats  drift  into  a  cross-questioning  of  the 
sergeant  as  to  his  soldier-life,  which  he  always  meets  with 
patient  kindness.  The  old  man's  face,  as  he  details  his  life- 
story,  is  a  study.  He  may  be  speaking  of  Garibaldi,  a  portrait 
of  whom,  with  his  white  charger,  hangs  on  the  wall;  or, 
pointing  to  the  beautiful  specimen  of  Nile  lilly  in  the  cottage 
window,  he  may  be  telling  how  he  has  cut  through  fields  of 
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them  on  their  native  soil ;  but  if,  meanwhile,  a  plaintive  note 
comes  from  the  wicker  cage,  hanging  sometimes  in  the  porch 
and  sometimes  in  the  kitchen,  the  sergeant*s  eye  will  turn 
directly  to  its  occupant, — a  soft-eyed  dove !  It  was  the  pet 
and  plaything  of  the  sergeant's  only  son  ;  the  child  of  his  old 
age,  who  brightened  the  homelife  of  the  cottage  but  for  a  few 
years,  and  then  *  was  not,  for  God  took  him.'  To  speak  of 
the  dove  is  to  approach  very  sacred  ground,  for,  though  time 
has  smoothed  down  the  rough  edges  of  fresh  sorrow,  the 
wound  is  yet  so  tender,  that,  at  the  slightest  touch,  it  will 
bleed  afresh.  '  Jean '  will  hastily  lift  the  corner  of  her  spot- 
less apron  to  hide  her  tear-filling  eyes,  and,  while  the  old 
sergeant  makes  a  restless  movement  in  his  chair,  beneath  his 
heavy  white  mustache  we  fancy  we  detect  a  quivering  lip. 
Yet  theirs  is  no  rebellious  sorrow.  They  are  written  *  child- 
less,' but  well  do  they  know,  that  the  httle  ewe-lamb  who 
was  theirs  for  so  short  a  time,  is  for  ever  safely  housed  in 
the  Father's  fold,  and  they  would  not  have  it  otherwise  if 
they  could.  This  is  the  old  man  whose  tale  we  wish  you 
to  read,  and  get  others  to  buy.     Will  you  do  it  ? 

Febbuaky  1,  1883. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLD  SOLDIER. 


There  are  moments  in  life  that  are  never  forgot, 
Which  brighten,  and  brighten,  as  time  steals  away; 

They  give  a  new  charm  to  the  happiest  lot, 
And  they  shine  on  the  gloom  of  the  lowliest  day. 


I  NEVER  see  a  peacock  without  being  carried  back  to  my  early 
days,  when  my  father  used  the  feather  of  such  a  bird  to  mark 
in  the  '  big  ha'  Bible '  the  pUice  of  each  lesson  read  from  it 
at  family  worship.  In  this  same  Bible,  in  a  blank  leaf  be- 
tween the  two  Testaments,  were  entered,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, the  Christian  names  and  birth-dates  of  his  children, 
and  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  following 
entry  appears  : — 'John,  born  16th  July  1811.'  I  entered  this 
world  in  one  of  a  group  of  four  houses,  locally  known  as 
'  Snuffy  Butts,'  an  outlying  suburb  of  Airatully,  a  village  to 
the  west  of  Kinclaven  parish,  and  about  midway  between 
Perth  and  Dunkeld.  My  father,  who  was  one  of  that  craft 
often  described  as  only  a  fractional  part  of  abridged  humanity, 
had  often  to  leave  home  and  work  under  the  roof  of  hia 
employer,  a  practice  known  to  the  'sharps*  of  the  rising 
generation  as  '  whuppin'  the  cat.* 

My  mother's  maiden  name  was  Burntfield.  She  died  when 
I  was  but  thirteen,  leaving  myself  and  five  younger  cbildren 
to  my  father's  care.  It  was  no  easy  task  for  him  to  feed  and 
clothe  us ;  and  an  old  woollen  foraging  cap  fell  to  my  lot 
then,  which,  from  its  broidered  R.P.M.,  had  probably  graced 
the  head  of  a  member  of  the  Royal  Perth  Militia  during  the 
last  century  1     Although  so  young  when  my  mother  died,  I 
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retain  with  juvenile  freshness  the  fondest  memories  of  her 
training ;  and  her  influence  still  lingers  upon  me  as  she — 

Who,  when  the  nightly  couch  was  spread 

Would  bow  my  infant  knee ; 
And  place  her  hands  upon  my  head, 

And  kneeling,  pray  for  me. 

My  father,  a  naturally  intelligent  man,  had  acquired  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge  by  reading.  In  early  life  he  had,  in 
pursuit  of  his  calling,  lived  in  several  of  the  larger  towns  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  and  sharpened  his  intellect  by  inter- 
course with  the  world,  and  so  he  was  able  to  help  my  mother 
very  materially  in  our  upbringing,  and  to  do  much  for  our 
instruction  after  she  was  gone.  We  were  some  miles  from 
the  parish  school,  and  the  roads,  or  rather  the  want  of  them, 
made  our  attendance  difficult  at  all  times,  and  impossible  in 
winter,  so  that,  but  for  home  teaching,  we  would  have  been 
almost  without  any.  Occasionally  a  public  teacher  would 
come  to  the  village ;  but  the  scant  support  to  be  had  from  such 
a  sparsely- populated  district,  never  secured  the  services  of  any 
very  desirable  one.  I  well  remember  being  at  school  for  a 
few  months  in  the  year  1821,  under  the  tuition  of  a  teacher 
known  among  us  as  '  Timmy  Twist,'  the  hero  of  a  song  which 
he  would  often  sing  for  the  entertainment  of  his  not  over 
orderly  pupils.  Every  Saturday  '  Timmy  *  made  a  point  of 
'  going  home ; '  the  locality  of  which  '  home '  none  of  us  ever 
managed  to  discover,  always  intimating  his  intended  return 
*  at  an  early  hour,  punctually,  on  Monday  morning.'  But  as 
regularly  as  he  made  the  appointment,  so  regularly  did  he  fail 
to  keep  it;  and  often  we  boys,  wearied  and  hungry  with 
waiting,  would  leave  the  school  door  before  he  returned. 
Sometimes  it  was  Tuesday  till  we  saw  him,  and  he  was 
always  very  flurried-looking  on  these  occasions,  and  much 
disturbed.  The  late  returns  from  his  unknown  home,  were 
always  marked  by  a  change  from  the  ordinary  school  routine, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  dancing  lesson,  with  an  excited  ren- 
dering of  '  Timmy  Twist ; '  and  no  chest-expansion  exercises 
of  modem  days  ever  yielded  opportunity  for  free  and  healthy 
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action  of  lung",  such  as  we  juveniles  indulged  in  during  these 
hours.  In  contrast  to  ^  Timmy  Twist/  I  must  mention  here, 
and  this  I  do  with  sincere  gratitude,  the  Rev.  William  Ramsay, 
Crieff,  and  the  late  Dr  Alexander  MacMillan,  who  died  at  the 
Feus,  Stanley,  in  1863,  both  of  whom  taught  me  much. 

After  passing  some  time  as  a  cowherd,  and  merging  thence 
into  a  husbandman,  I  engaged  as  a  ploughman,  and  served 
four  years  as  such.  I  think,  on  looking  back,  these  were  my 
years  of  purest  pleasure.  I  had  few  companions,  and  fewer 
intimacies,  and  after-experience  showed  me  this  was  a  desir- 
able state  of  matters.  Where  unrenewed  men  herd  together, 
depravity  thrives,  and  humanity,  in  the  mass,  runs  to  corrup- 
tion, I  was  never  so  happy  or  so  contented  as  when  engaged 
in  daily  manual  labour,  and  often  after  that  was  exchanged 
for  a  soldier's  life,  have  I  sighed  for  a  return  to  it.  Sometimes 
after  a  time  of  active  service,  when  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  battle  against  temptations — the  invariable  companions 
of  idleness — I  have  felt  neither  rest  nor  pleasure  in  the  quiet. 
Idleness  is  the  bane  of  the  soldier,  and  the  hardest  foes  to 
overcome  are  not  always  to  be  found  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Labour  is  rest  from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us — 
Rest  from  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us, 
Rest  from  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreat  us. 

Rest  from  world  syrens  that  lure  us  to  ill. 
Work,  and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy  pillow ; 
Work,  and  thoul't  ride  over  care's  roughest  billow ; 
Lie  not  down  weaned  'neath  woe's  weeping  willow, 

Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will. 

Commencing  my  career  of  servitude  when  eight  years  of 
age,  I  have  hardly  been  out  of  harness  up  to  the  present  time, 
during  which  period  I  have  served  under  no  less  than  fifteen 
masters — twelve  civil,  and  three  military — namely,  Greorge  the 
Fourth,  William  the  Fourth,  and  her  most  gracious  Majesty 
Victoria.  My  first  summer  and  autumn  of  herding  earned  the 
sorry  sum  of  2s.  Oid. ;  the  2s.  went  to  the  family  treasury, 
the  copper  alone  was  at  my  disposal.  My  last  service,  prior 
to  enlisting,  was  on  the  farm  of  Innemytie,  a  few  miles  cast 
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from  Stanley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay.  There  I  lived  in 
the  comfortless  cot  known  as  the  *  Bothy  ;*  and  the  long  winter 
evenings  I  passed  in  the  study  of  geography,  and  so  laid  the 
foundation  of  what  travel  and  wider  reading  have  deepened 
into  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

It  was  at  this  time  (1831)  that  an  incident  occurred  which 
was  the  means  of  checking  me  in  the  questionable  habit  I  was 
falling  into  of  strolling  about  on  Sabbath.  There  is  room  for 
variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  harm  or  otherwise  of  the  Sabbath 
walk,  but  there  is  none  when  the  walk  is  indulged  in  for  some 
sinful  gratification,  and  such  too  frequently  was  mine.  On 
this  occasion,  a  lovely  May  morning,  when  the  hawthorn  was 
making  the  air  redolent  with  its  fragrance,  I  strolled  into  the 
copse  that  fringes  the  steep  bank  between  the  farm  and  the 
river.  The  noisy  flutter,  peculiar  to  a  wood  pigeon  taking 
wing,  made  me  look  upwards,  and  I  saw  the  bird  had  quitted 
a  nest  in  the  upper  branches  of  a  dwarfish  spruce.  To  see  the 
nest  decided  me  to  climb  for  it,  and  soon  the  eggs  were  mine. 
On  going  to  bed  that  night,  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  for 
my  watch,  with  a  view  to  my  winding  it  up,  and  found,  to  my 
dismay,  that,  like  the  nest,  my  pocket  was  harried.  Dismayed 
by  the  discovery,  and  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  it,  it 
was  not  until  the  end  of  the  week  that  the  possibility  of  the 
bird-nesting  of  Sunday  having  something  to  do  with  it 
occurred  to  me.  It  was  Friday  when  this  idea  suggested 
itself  to  my  mind,  and,  so  soon  as  I  had  suppered  the  horses, 
I  dashed  into  the  wood,  disturbing  pheasants  right  and  left, 
and  forcing  the  Hvely  rabbits,  out  for  the  evening's  sports,  to 
beat  a  hasty  retreat !  I  made  straight  for  the  spruce,  and 
there,  dangling  from  a  knag,  hung  my  lost  watch.  The  man 
who  learns  nothing  from  events  rejects  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, and  this  trifling  incident  brought  home  to  me  the  con- 
viction that  this  habit  of  Sabbath  wandering  was  a  bad  one, 
inasmuch  as  it  interfered  with  church  attendance,  and  I  there 
and  then  renounced  it. 

I  was  now  a  lad  of  twenty,  and  thoroughly  tired  of  the 
drudgery  of  ploughman  life,  I  quitted  it  in  search  of  more 
congenial  employment.     Thinking  to  better  myself,  I  made 
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application  at  the  nursery  of  Messrs  Dickson  &  Turnbull, 
Perth.  I  did  this  with  some  confidence,  as  I  was  robust  and 
active,  and  had  a  good  character  for  sobriety  and  honesty,  and 
was  admitted  to  be  '  a  steady  and  intelligent  man.'  My  hopes 
rose  with  the  acceptance  of  my  services,  but  fell  with  what 
was  deemed  an  equivalent, — 8s.  a  week.  Still  I  determined  to 
accept  the  terms,  trusting  better  ones  were  waituag  me.  Week 
followed  week,  bringing  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  an  in- 
crease of  wage,  and  sometimes  unfavourable  weather  reduced 
even  my  8s.  to  6s.  5d.,  so  that  live  as  cheaply  as  I  could,  board 
and  lodging  swamped  my  weekly  earnings,  and  I  had  never  a 
penny  to  lay  aside.  I  began  seriously  to  look  about  for  some 
remunerative  employment,  and  in  March  1834  circumstances 
brought  me  to  a  decision.  I  was  going  home  one  night  with 
a  heavy  heart  and  a  light  purse,  when,  passing  along  George 
Street  I  observed  a  group  of  idlers,  principally  boys,  gathered 
near  the  Cross,  and  apparently  bent  on  frolic.  In  the  midst 
of  the  group,  mounted  on  a  rickety  rostrum,  stood  *  Coal  Sandy,* 
a  city  simpleton,  haranguing  the  crowd.  The  only  words  I 
caught  in  passing  were — '  King  Giaka's  Land,'  from  which  1 
judged  he  was  waxing  eloquent  over  some  matter  connected 
with  a  tribe  of  South  African  savages.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a 
well-aimed  kick  from  one  of  his  audience  put  a  stopper  on 
further  oratorical  display.  Crash  went  *  Coal  Sandy's '  under- 
standing, and  in  the  confusion  of  the  fall  the  miscreant  made 
good  his  escape,  dashing  against  me  in  his  flight  with  such 
force  as  to  knock  a  loaf  of  bread  out  of  my  hand.  A  recruit- 
ing sergeant,  muffled  in  a  greatcoat,  was  watching  the  farce  a 
few  yards  from  me,  and  as  my  loaf  rolled  to  his  feet  he  picked 
it  up  and  handed  it  to  me.  I  thanked  him,  and  passed  on ;  but 
the  sergeant  made  up  to  me,  and  engaged  me  in  such  friendly 
talk  that  soon  my  heart  was  won,  and  I  mustered  courage  to 
ask  if  he  would  enlist  me.  Never  before  or  since  have  I 
received  so  crushing  a  refusal.  An  emphatic  No — distinctly 
though  hurriedly  given,  and  the  sergeant  was  off.  Tliat  night 
I  pillowed  my  head  a  crestfallen  man.  Other  men,  with  appa- 
rently less  robust  frames  than  mine,  had  been  accepted.  I 
had  been  rejected  without  even  consideration.    Externally  I 
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was  a  good  specimen  of  humanity,  but  the  sergeant  would 
evidently  have  nothing  to  do  with  me.  What  could  be  wrong  ! 
If  this  came  to  the  ears  of  those  in  whose  hearing  I  had 
boasted  of  myself  as  better  fitted  for  the  service  than  some  of 
its  members  I  knew,  my  boast  would  be  handled  against 
myself  with  scornful  vigour.  Already,  too,  I  heard,  in  fancy, 
my  friends  of  the  opposite  sex  laughing  over  my  discom- 
fiture, and  with  this  accumulated  weight  of  ills  preying  on 
my  mind,  I  began  to  entertain  so  low  an  opinion  of  myself  as 
to  think  that,  after  all,  my  capabilities  of  service  had  not  been 
underestimated  at  6s.  5d.  a  week  !  Finding  my  hopes  thus 
blighted,  I  became  the  subject  of  such  depression  of  spirits  as 
might  have  made  me  a  confirmed  hypochondriac,  but  for  the 
following  lines  of  Cowper,  which  happily  attracted  my  atten- 
tion at  that  time — 

In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Finds  happiness  unblighted  ;  or,  if  found, 
Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side. 
It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
With  less  distinguished  than  ourselves,  that  thus 
We  may,  with  patience  bear  our  moderate  ills. 
And  sympathise  with  others  suffering  more. 

Some  eight  or  ten  days  after  my  humiliating  rejection,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  return  to  my  old  work,  and  taking  my 
way  down  Mill  Street  heavy  with  fear  that  my  place  might 
now  be  filled  up,  I  came  on  the  sergeant.  He  was  muffled 
up  as  before  in  his  thick  overcoat,  and  by  his  side  walked  a 
youth  so  tall  and  slim,  and  withal  so  pale  and  weedy-looking, 
as  to  forcibly  suggest  a  potatoe  stem  grown  in  a  dark  cellar  ! 
To  my  surprise  the  sergeant  came  up  and  began  to  apologise 
for  so  abrubtly  dismissing  me  the  other  night,  and  explained 
that  he  had  just  then  received  orders  to  cease  recruiting  until 
further  notice.  Now  the  order  had  been  rescinded,  and  slip- 
ping a  shilling  into  my  hand,  and  repeating  the  usual  pre- 
amble, he  hoped  *  I  was  still  of  the  same  mind.*  On  the  14th 
March  1834  I  was  declared  to  be  duly  and  legally  enlisted, 
and  forthwith  enrolled  as  a  private  in  His  Majesty  George 
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IV.'s  45th,  or  1st  Nottinghamshire  Regiment.  ^  month  later 
a  strong  batch  of  recruits,  myself  among  them,  were  marched 
to  Edinburgh,  the  head-quarters  of  the  recruiting  district,  and 
after  intermediate  approval  we  were  despatched  to  join  the 
depots  of  our  respective  regiments,  then  quai*tered  in  Chatham. 
Only  two  other  Perth  men  went  with  me,  Reid  and  Kinnoch, 
who  had  enlisted  about  the  same  time  as  I  did,  and  both  of 
whom  were  shoemakers  to  trade.  Reid  served  many  years  in 
the  regiment ;  but  was  discharged  before  completion  of  full  ser- 
vice in  consequence  of  a  severe  wound  in  his  neck,  received  in 
an  affair  against  the  rebel  Boers  in  South  Africa  in  1848. 

Kinnock  (recently  superintendent  of  the  Fechney  Institu- 
tion, Perth),  remained  only  a  few  years  in  the  corps.  Reinforced 
by  a  bevy  of  ragamufiBns,  many  of  them  Irish,  though  none 
the  worse  soldiers  on  that  account,  we  sailed  from  Leith  early 
in  April.  The  weather  was  wet  and  rough,  and  some  of  us 
were  so  benumbed  with  cold  and  so  prostrate  with  sickness, 
that  when  lauded  at  Gravesend  we  might  have  been  seen 
staggering  about  from  sheer  exhaustion,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
justify  suspicions  that  we  had  been  *  tapping  the  Admiral.' 

The  change  of  life,  after  enlistment,  though  great  to  all,  is 
peculiarly  so  to  the  country  recruit,  and  I  have  noticed  that 
the  youths  from  large  towns  always  seemed  more  at  home  on 
their  first  entry  into  barracks  than  those  from  rural  districts, 
especially  those  of  Scotland.  The  country  lad  is  generally  the 
most  humble,  obedient,  and  easily  governed  soldier ;  but  the 
city-born  recruit  is,  as  a  rule,  the  smartest,  tidiest,  and  most 
easily  trained.  I  still  remember  the  miserably  awkward  feel- 
ing I  had  when  first  rigged  out  in  regimentals.  The  high  stiff 
stock  made  my  neck  feel  so  confined,  I  could  not  look  round 
without  moving  my  whole  body,  and  the  command — *  Eyes 
front,*  seemed  altogether  superflous.  It  was  at  meal  times^ 
however,  that  the  cruelty  of  this  stock  was  most  keenly  felt. 
It  frequently  produced  a  red  mark  under  the  chin,  *  chokingly* 
suggestive  of  Calcraft*s  cord,  and  deserters  wore  sometimes 
apprehended  by  this  distinguishing  mark,  if  they  chanced  to 
come  under  the  observation  of  those  familiar  with  its  origir 
The  sufTering  consequent  on  the  daily  wear  of  regulation  col- 
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lars  of  that  period,  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  S.P.C.A.,  and  the  principle  that  prompts  interference  in 
the  case  of  an  ill-used  donkey  should,  in  justice,  have  been 
extended  to  the  suffering  soldier.  I  firmly  believe  to  have 
had  your  '  feet  made  fast  in  the  stocks  '  would  have  entailed 
less  suffering  than  to  have  your  neck  encased  in  the  regulation 
stock  of  forty  years  ago.  However,  use  becomes  second 
nature,  and  when  reconciled  to  discipline  and  restraint,  a  good 
soldier  has  really  few  grievances  ! 

We  were  landed  at  Gravesend  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
marched  right  off,  in  the  dark,  to  Chatham,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles ;  and  on  reaching  the  garrison,  the  batch  was  handed  over 
to  the  care  of  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  receiving  room. 
Next  morning,  after  a  thorough  cleansing,  we  were  each  fur- 
nished with  a  suit  of  the  uniforms  of  our  corps,  and  those  of 
us  whose  former  clothes  were  clean  and  good,  were  allowed  to 
dispose  of  them  to  dealers  who  had  permits  to  the  barracks  for 
this  purpose.  Thus  fitted  out,  inspected  by  the  commandant, 
told  of  to  our  respective  depots,  kits  issued,  etc.,  etc.,  training 
commenced,  and  I  had  hardly  mastered  the  mysteries  of  the 
goose  step,  when  orders  were  given  for  a  draft  to  be  held  in 
readiness  to  join  the  regiment,  then  forming  a  portion  of  the 
'  Nizam  Subsidiary  Force '  stationed  at  Secunderabad,  East 
Indies.  Much  as  I  longed  to  go  abroad,  my  having  been 
among  the  last  to  join  the  depot,  gave  me  no  hope  of  being 
detailed  for  foreign  service  until  a  subsequent  reinforcement 
was  demanded.  However,  *  nothing  venture  nothing  have,' 
and  I  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  see  the  oflScer  in  command. 
After  expressing  my  very  earnest  desire  to  join  the  head- 
quarters of  the  corps  in  the  East,  the  officer  permitted  me  to 
be  entered  as  '  first  waiting  man  * — that  is,  that  in  the  event 
of  a  comrade  being  sick,  absent,  or  otherwise  not  available  for 
embarkation,  I  should  be  allowed  to  take  his  place.  So  excited 
was  I  on  the  lucky  issue  of  my  interview,  that  I  fairly  forgot 
to  salute  the  officer  on  leaving  his  presence  ;  but  I  was  quickly 
recalled  by  the  sergeant,  and  sent  back  to  make  obeisance. 

1  was  much  interested  in  Chatham,  and  all  I  saw  and 
learned  during  my  stay  there ;  but  its  fortifications,  though 
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extensive,  are  by  no  means  redoubtable,  the  river  Medway 
being  the  only  provision  against  attack  on  the  north  side  ; 
the  village  of  Brompton,  the  dockyard  and  arsenal,  the  large 
airy  barracks  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  with  their  fine  trainiug- 
ground,  field-works,  etc. ;  the  separate  and  more  extensive,  but 
less  comfortable  barracks  of  the  Provisional  Battalion ;  the 
barracks  of  the  division  of  Royal  Marines  ;  the  quarters  set 
apart  for  the  Royal  Artillery  at  Spur  Battery  ;  the  Casement 
barracks  at  St  Mary's,  and  a  large  convict  establishment,  are 
all  crowded  within  the  garrison  defences  ;  but  the  town  itself 
is  small.  Even  when  taken  in  connection  with  Stroud  and 
Rochester,  it  is  little  else  than  a  drawn-out  roadside  village, 
stretching  along  the  highway  leading  to  Gravesend,  presenting 
certain  points  of  similaiity  to  Auchterarder,  but  with  a  more 
lengthened  frontage  than  even  the  '  Lang  Toun  *  herself.  On 
a  rise  of  ground  near  is  an  hospital.  Fort  Pitt,  which  was 
formerly  the  principal  one  in  Britain  for  the  military  sick. 
The  pests  of  Chatham  are  Jews — low  pot-houses,  and  those 
who  frequent  them — and  many  a  soldier  has  been  ruined  in 
life  and  made  hopeless  in  death  by  their  united  influence. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  June  1834,  a  body  of  some 
hundreds,  detachments  from  several  depots  in  the  garrison, 
and  mostly  raw  recruits,  were  mustered  in  heavy  marching 
order,  and  on  the  roll  of  our  draft  being  called,  it  was  found 
one  man  had  absented  himself.  I  was  ordered  to  take  his 
place,  and  never  since  have  I  obeyed  any  command  with  such 
hearty  readiness.  We  were  all  inspected  by  Lord  Hill,  the 
only  occasion  on  which  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  that  veteran 
warrior,  and  then  marched  to  Gravesend,  where  we  boarded 
the  hired  transport  *  Elphinstone.*  As  we  left  the  Thames 
early  the  following  morning,  every  one  seemed  in  the  best  of 
spirits.  My  comrades,  the  majority  of  whom  were  never  to 
return,  were  as  lighthearted  and  merry  as  if  out  for  a  holiday 
excursion,  and  each  of  us  seemed  to  echo  the  lines — 

Where  is  the  Briton's  home? 
"Where  tlic  free  step  can  roam  ; 
Where  the  free  sun  can  glow  ; 
Where  the  free  air  can  blow ; 
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Where  the  free  ship  can  bear ; 
Hope  and  strength — everywhere. 
Wave  upon  wave  can  roll 
East  and  West — Pole  to  Pole, 
Where  the  free  step  can  roam 
There  is  the  Briton's  home  ! 

When  entering  the  Channel  we  encountered  a  terrific 
thunderstorm,  and  our  decks  soon  presented  a  scene  of  great 
confusion.  Sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry  broke  from  their  enclos- 
ures, and  strayed  among  the  piles  of  luggage,  and  soldiers 
already  prostrate  with  sickness.  In  due  course  we  sighted 
Cape  Finisterre,  and  by  this  time  all  had  found  their  sea-legs, 
and  spirits  rose  as  we  got  reconciled  to  the  many  stem  but 
salutary  restrictions  put  upon  us,  while  the  grandeur  of  the 
broad  Atlantic,  as  we  were  borne  over  her  dark  blue  billows, 
kept  our  minds  from  brooding  over  the  discomforts  of  our 
situation.  As  we  passed  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  felt  our 
vessel  tossed  like  a  toy  upon  the  breast  of  her  gigantic  waves,  I 
was  more  powerfully  impressed  than  ever  before,  with  the  utter 
helplessness  of  man  and  the  almighty  power  of  the  Creator, 
whom  even  the  winds  and  the  seas  obey.  Three  hundred 
miles  south  of  Madeira  Island  we  sighted  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
riffe,  said  to  be  composed  of  streams  of  lava  which  have  rolled 
over  each  other,  and  eventually  subsided  into  a  hardened  mass. 
Soon  we  came  under  the  influence  of  the  trade  winds,  and  a 
few  degrees  beyond  we  advanced  before  a  steady  breeze  with 
such  uniform  speed  that  we  were  seldom  required  to  shift  sail. 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 
The  furrows  followed  free. 

The  difficulties  of  washing-day  on  board  were  somewhat 
serious,  and  made  us  a  little  bit  rebellious  at  the  white  trousers 
and  shirts  with  which  we  were  supplied.  We  were  hard  put 
to  for  accommodation  and  fresh  water ;  and  our  soap,  though 
bearing  the  name  *  Marine,'  was  denounced  by  the  sailors  them- 
selves, and  we  often  had  recourse  to  pipeclay.  It  put  on 
a  white  surface,  and  we  were  inclined  to  content  ourselves 
with  appearances.     As  we  passed  St  lago,  one  of  the  Cape 
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Verde  Islands,  we  began  to  near  the  Equator,  which  we 
crossed  about  seven  weeks  after  leaving  England,  celebrating 
the  same  with  the  usual  shaving  ceremony  and  subsequent 
carousal.  The  boatswain  personated  Neptune,  and  some  of 
our  young  officers  got  smeared  and  ducked  with  some  pretty 
rough  handling,  but  all  was  taken  in  good  part.  We  lay  about 
for  some  time  becalmed,  and  the  heat  from  the  rays  of  the 
tropical  sun  was  almost  beyond  endurance.  We  had  the  pro- 
tection of  an  awning ;  but  if  we  but  laid  our  hand  on  a  deck 
gun  it  was  instantly  scorched,  and  we  dare  not  lie  down  on 
deck  without  being  immediately  tarred  with  the  hot  pitch 
oozing  out  from  between  the  seams. 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky 
The  bloody  sun  at  noon. 
Right  up  above  the  masts  did  stand 
No  bigger  than  the  moon ! 
Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion, 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

At  last  a  breeze  sprung  up,  and  once  more,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  steady-going  trade  winds,  we  were  soon  at  St 
Helena.  There  we  lost  the  trade-wind,  and  the  latitude  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  found  us  a  wonderful  reduction  of 
temperature.  The  wind  was  often  boisterous  and  very  fitful, 
and  large  flocks  of  Mother  Carey's  Chickens  kept  alongside  of 
us  in  perpetual  motion. 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down, 

From  the  base  of  the  wave  to  the  billow's  crown, 

And  amidst  the  flashing  and  feathery  foam 

The  stormy  petrel  finds  a  home. 

A  home,  if  such  a  place  may  bo 

For  her  who  lives  on  the  wide  wide  sea. 

South  of  the  Cape,  between  20  and  25  degrees  eaat  longi- 
tude, we  had  some  pretty  rough  weather,  with  tremendona 
squalls,  which  made  oooking  a  thmg  not  to  be  thought  of, 
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and  limited  our  fare  to  biscuits,  onions,  and  grog.  At  first 
this  was  made  the  subject  of  many  a  joke,  but  soon  we  grew 
tired  of  it,  and  longed  for  calmer  days.  Holding  on  north- 
ward, I  was  powerfully  impressed  with  the  changed  aspect 
the  heavens  presented  to  me  on  this  my  first  voyage  to  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  The  truth  that  I  was  far  from  home 
took  hold  of  me  as  it  had  never  done  before.  The  old  stars, 
familiar  to  me  from  childhood,  seemed  to  sink  below  the 
horizon,  and  I  looked  for  them  in  vain,  or  found  them  in  an 
altogether  changed  position,  while  new  lights  rose  above, 
making  me  see  a  veritable  '  New  Heavens.'  For  the  first  time 
I  saw  the  '  Southern  Cross,'  which,  from  the  imagined  cruci- 
form shape  displayed  in  the  position  of  the  four  stars  of  which 
it  consists,  caused  it  to  be  held  sacred  by  early  navigators, 
and  specially  so  by  those  of  Spanish  and  Portugese  nation- 
ality. It  is  Mrs  Hemans  who  thus  supposes  a  South  Ameri- 
can settler  to  address  the  '  Cross ' : — 

Thou  recallest  the  age  when  first  o'er  the  main 
My  fathers  unfolded  the  ensign  of  Spain  ; 
And  planted  their  faith  in  the  regions  that  see 
Its  unperishing  symbol  emblazoned  on  thee. 

With  the  good  help  of  our  old  friend  the  trade  wind,  we 
were  soon  at  Ceylon,  with  its  harbour  of  Trincomalee,  said  by 
Nelson  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  There  is  good  pearl 
fishing  on  its  north-west  coast,  and  plenty  of  elephants  in  its 
forests. 

The  6th  of  October  found  us  safely  at  anchor  off  Madras, 
our  final  destination.  It  lies  on  a  surf-beaten  shore,  had  no 
harbour  then,  and  only  native  boats  to  be  seen.  Such  is  the 
violence  of  the  surf,  that  no  boat  of  European  build  could  live 
in  it,  and  catamarins  were  even  used  as  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  shore  and  the  shipping  in  the  roadsteads. 
We  landed  in  the  evening,  and  were  marched  during  the  night 
to  the  receiving  depot  at  Poonamalee,  fifteen  miles  distant. 
The  rainy  season  had  begun,  and  our  march  was  a  wet  one 
underfoot,  made  to  the  music  of  the  perpetual  croaking  of 
frogs,  which  seemed  to  abound.    We  were  kept  at  this  station 
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till  the  *  monsoon/  or  rainy  season,  was  over,  and  then  orders 
were  given  to  countermarch  to  Madras,  join  a  party  of  volun- 
teers from  the  48th  regiment,  and  thence  sail  to  Masnlapatam, 
a  low  swampy  fort  almost  within  tide  mark.  We  were  put 
on  board  the  '  Fanny,'  a  country-built  barque,  with  cordage 
of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  well  stocked  with  cockroaches  and 
other  crawling  friends  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  captain 
was  half-caste,  the  crew  black,  and  all  natives,  except  the 
carpenter,  who  was  a  Chinaman.  In  ordinary  circumstances 
the  voyage  would  have  been  made  in  six  days,  but  contrary 
winds,  and  a  native  crew,  kept  us  a  fortnight  at  sea.  Our 
provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  when,  to  make  matters 
worse,  our  mainmast  broke,  and  we  were  put  on  terribly  short 
commons — our  allowance  being  reduced,  after  the  accident,  to 
one  biscuit,  one  onion,  and  a  ration  of  arrack,  which  last  I  was 
glad  to  exchange  with  the  Chinaman  for  a  share  of  his  dried 
fish  and  rice.  The  coast  is  so  very  shallow  here,  that  when 
we  came  to  land,  the  boats  sent  for  us  grounded  at  some 
considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  Coolies  were  sent  for, 
and  on  their  backs  we  landed  dry  shod,  which  consideration 
for  our  comfort  gave  us  a  higher  opinion  of  our  own  import- 
ance than  any  previous  treatment  would  have  justified,  for 
*  the  care  taken  of  the  cargo  proves  its  value.* 

After  a  few  days'  stay,  we  were  again  in  motion  to  join 
the  headquarters  of  our  corps  at  Secunderabad,  a  military 
station  seven  miles  from  Hydrabad,  capital  of  the  Deccan. 
The  famous  mines  of  Golconda  were  only  a  few  miles  from 
our  cantonments,  and  some  of  the  roads  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  were  macadamised  with  stone,  among  which 
crystal  and  amethyst  were  found  in  considerable  quanties,  but 
little  or  no  value  was  attached  to  either.  Our  march  was  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  one.  Everything  around  us  was  new 
and  full  of  interest — the  people  and  their  language,  monkeys 
and  parrots  with  their  equally  unintelligible  jargon,  serpents 
that  coiled  under  the  huge  banyan  trees,  and  luxurious  vege- 
tation that  surrounded  our  way,  all  filled  us  with  wonder  and 
amazement  during  our  sixteen  days*  march. 

Marching  in  India,  however,  even  with  all  the  charms  of 
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novelty,  is  attended  with  privations  and  hardships  unknown 
to  the  home  marches. 

'Twere  vain  to  seek  on  foreign  shores  the  comforts  of  a  home, 
That  name  grows  less  familiar  as  farther  on  we  roam ; 
No  other  clime  can  boast  the  peace,  the  calm  and  tranquil  pride, 
A  Briton  feels  when  all  is  mirth  around  his  own  fireside. 

A  hearty  welcome  awaited  us  at  head-quarters  from  our 
comrades  there,  and  many  a  '  tot '  of  arrack  was  given  and 
received  as  proof  positive  of  the  kindly  feehngs  entertained ! 
Old  friends  and  places  were  asked  about,  and  Britain  was  now 
talked  of,  not  as  home,  but  as  a  distant  country  not  likely  to 
be  soon,  if  ever,  revisited.  The  regiment  had  left  Ireland  for 
service  in  Ceylon  in  1819,  and  so  had  been  abroad  sixteen 
years.  Still,  in  spite  of  lengthened  service,  it  was  composed 
principally  of  comparatively  young  men,  most  of  those  who 
had  originally  landed  with  it  having  succumbed  to  disease. 
The  duties  imposed  upon  British  soldiers  in  India  during  peace 
are,  comparatively,  light  to  those  they  must  perform  in  like 
circumstances  at  home,  or  in  other  temperate  climes.  The 
means  within  our  reach  for  getting  the  news  of  the  day  were 
very  limited,  and  most  public  news  came  to  us  through  our 
oflScers.  Many  a  report  of  our  being  ordered  home  had  bar- 
rack-room circulation  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  but  all  such 
rumours  had  died  when,  in  1837,  verified  instructions  came  for 
the  regiment  to  leave  the  country.  It  was  also  ordered  that 
300  men  of  the  battalion  should,  if  so  inclined,  be  allowed  to 
volunteer  to  other  corps  whose  term  of  Indian  service  had  not 
yet  expired,  twenty-five  rupees  bounty-money  to  be  given  to 
each  such  volunteer.  When  the  day  of  enrolment  came  round, 
the  regimental  ofiice  was  so  besieged  by  applicants,  eager  for 
extension  of  service  in  the  East,  that  many  had  to  be  denied.  • 
Doubtless  the  twenty-five  rupees  had  much  to  do  with  this  in 
some  cases  at  least,  for  I  verily  believe  that  many  an  arrack- 
lover  quenched  the  desire  for  the  old  country  burning  within 
him,  that  he  might  claim  the  bounty-money,  and  the  power  it 
gave  for  indulgence  in  the  ruinous  poison.  About  this  time 
the  45th  Regiment  was  relieved  by  the  55th,  and  started  for 
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the  coast.  The  march  lay  through  country  rich  in  the  luxur- 
iant wonders  of  Indian  vegetation,  among  which  towered  the 
banyan,  a  sacred  fig  of  the  Hindoos.  Milton  describes  its 
leaves  as  those  of  which  our  first  parents  *  made  themselves 
aprons/  and  in  the  following  lines  refers  to  the  peculiarity  of 
its  branches,  which  bend  to  the  earth,  there  take  root,  and 
grow  up  as  separate  trees. 

Soon  they  chose  the  fig-tree, 
Not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned, 
But  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known 
In  Malabar  or  Deccan,  spreads  her  arms. 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother-tree,  a  pillared  shade 
High  over-arched,  and  echoing  walks  between. 

The  march  to  Poonamalee  occupied  seventy  days ;  but  as 
we  had  ample  supplies  of  provisions,  and  were  not  hard 
pressed,  it  was  not  an  unpleasant  one.  It  was  made  by  night, 
which,  though  it  prevented  us  seeing  the  country,  was  much 
in  our  favour,  for,  clothed  and  accoutred  as  the  British  soldier 
is,  marching  is  heavy  enough  even  in  the  absence  of  the  sun. 

By  the  time  we  were  settled  again  in  barracks,  a  second 
volunteer  offer  was  resolved  upon,  and  in  due  time  appeared  in 
the  orders  of  the  day.  Those  disappointed  on  the  last  occasion 
took  immediate  advantage  of  this,  and  600  were  accepted, 
reducing  our  force  to  half  that  number. 

On  November  12, 1837,  the  skeleton  of  the  45th  embarked 
at  Madras  for  home,  and  we  had  among  us  a  good  many  who 
had  been  away  for  nineteen  years,  and  looked  forward  with 
mixed  feelings  to  their  return  and  the  inevitable  changes  that 
must  await  them.  Safe  on  board,  we  were  off.  We  touched 
at  Cape  Town,  and  remained  two  days  taking  in  water  and 
supplies.  A  few  bags  of  potatoes  were  given  us,  which  were 
deemed  a  great  luxury ;  and  one  of  the  sailors  caught  a  shark, 
part  of  which  I  ate  with  great  relish,  for  anything  fresh  is 
always  firat-class  at  sea,  however  it  might  taste  on  shore. 

After  sailing  from  Table  Bay,  the  fii'st  land  sighted  was 
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Lizard  Point,  and  by  the  help  of  a  steam-tug  our  ship  put  into 
the  Thames  on  March  24,  1838.  We  landed  at  Gravesend, 
were  billeted  on  the  publicans  for  that  night,  and  were  off 
next  morning  for  Canterbury,  where  we  took  up  permanent 
quarters  in  barracks.  It  was  about  this  time  that  a  religious 
fanatic,  calUng  himself  Sir  William  Courtney,  Knight  of  Malta, 
appeared  as  a  rebel  leader,  and  traversed  this  Kentish  district 
with  a  considerable  following  of  lawless  malcontents.  They 
became  so  daring  in  their  marauding  depredations,  that  a  body 
of  police,  when  sent  to  disperse  them,  were  put  at  defiance, 
and  one  constable  shot  dead.  A  message  came  to  the  barracks 
for  help,  and  two  companies  of  our  regiment  were  despatched 
to  a  copse  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  We  found  there 
100  men  in  military  line  waiting  us,  with  guns,  pistols,  scythes, 
pitchforks,  and  all  sorts  of  weapons.  A  magistrate  followed 
our  detachment  and  read  the  Riot  Act.  A  volley  was  fired, 
and  charge  made.  Some  fell  dead,  others  wounded,  and  a 
number  were  captured  ;  but  the  majority  fled,  and  thus  ended 
a  fanatical  rising,  without  any  apparent  aim,  and  which  cost 
us  the  life  of  Lieutenant  Bennet,  one  of  the  finest  young  officers 
in  our  regiment. 

In  August  of  this  same  year  I  was  promoted,  and  after  a 
few  years  service  in  North  and  South  of  Ireland  (fourteen 
months  of  which  I  was  orderly  to  Sir  Guy  Campbell,  then 
Deputy-Quarter-Master  General),  the  reserve  battalion,  to 
which  I  belonged,  was  ordered  to  Gibraltar.  Shortly  after 
orders  were  issued  I  was  seized  with  sickness  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  grew  so  alarming  that  I  was  taken  to  hos- 
pital, where  a  vein  in  my  arm  was  opened,  and  with  the  con- 
sequent flow  of  blood  came  immediate  relief.  As  it  was 
suspected  that  there  were  some  feigned  cases  of  sickness  in 
order  to  avoid  foreign  service,  the  adjutant  was  down  next 
day  to  see  after  me,  but  found  me  so  far  relieved  as  to  be  pre- 
paring to  quit  the  hospital.  This  was  the  only  serious  illness 
I  had,  and  but  for  the  prompt  measures  taken  would  most 
probably  have  proved  fatal.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  cir- 
cumstance that  I  was  about  to  leave  home,  *  it  might  be  for 
years,  and  it  might  be  for  ever/  set  me  a  thinking.     I  began 
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to  realise  I  was  no  longer  a  youth.  I  was  now  some  years  on 
the  shady  side  of  thirty.  I  had  sown  my  wild  oats,  aye,  and 
reaped  many  a  bitter  fruit  too;  and  I  resolved  to  take  life 
more  seriously,  and  think  of  my  prospects  in  death  as  well. 
We  embarked  for  the  '  Rock '  early  in  '44,  and  had  a  quick 
passage  of  eight  days.  At  that  time  Gibraltar  was  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Thomas  Robert  Wilson,  an  oflScer  with  an 
interesting  story,  especially  so  from  the  part  he  played  in  con- 
nection with  the  escape  from  his  native  shores  of  an  unfortu- 
nate Frenchman.  The  garrison  at  Gibraltar  is  never  numerous, 
but  the  force  of  artillery  enormous,  and  the  effect  of  it,  as 
heard  on  Her  Majesty's  birthday  or  other  high  festival,  with 
the  prolonged  reverberations  from  the  South  African  coast,  is 
very  deafening  and  grand.  Eighteen  months  more,  and  we 
were  again  under  sail  for  the  Cape ;  and  as  our  vessel,  when 
clear  of  the  Straits,  unfurled  her  canvas,  and  every  sail  re- 
vealed a  big  '  Montrose,'  our  hearts  leaped  homewards  to  our 
native  shores.  As  we  neared  the  Brazilian  coast,  our  oflBcer 
in  command  died,  and  we  put  into  Rio  de  Janeiro.  His  being 
a  Catholic  made  it  easy  to  obtain  permission  for  his  interment 
on  shore.  All  the  regiment  turned  out.  The  temperature  of 
the  day  was  a  long  way  over  and  above  the  ordinary,  and  the 
march — of  considerable  distance — done  at  slowest  time.  On 
reaching  the  chapel  some  of  our  men  were  so  desperate  with 
thirst,  that  the  contents  of  the  holy  water  vessels  were  imme- 
diately seized  upon,  in  face  of  the  ineffectual  opposition  offered 
by  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  sacred  building. 

After  the  burial  of  Major  Buttler,  Captain  Wheatstone 
assumed  command,  and  he  was  induced,  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Ccmsul  at  Rio,  to  steer  for  Monte  Video, 
with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  our  countrymen  engaged  in 
commerce  there,  the  city  at  that  time  being  besieged  by  the 
forces  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  under  command  of  General 
Oribe.  On  entering  the  river  Plate,  our-  captain  received 
special  instructions  from  the  admiral  in  command  of  the 
British  squadron  cruising  off  the  coast,  how  to  act.  The  free 
navigation  of  the  river  had  become  impracticable  from  the 
formidable  obstructions  placed  on  it  by  Rosas,  and  a  French 
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naval  force  was  acting,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Her 
Majesty's,  with  a  view  to  opening  up  the  Plate  and  her  tribu- 
taries to  the  commerce  of  the  world — a  feat  they  were  not 
long  of  accomplishing.  We  remained  at  anchor  for  some  time 
off  Monte  Video ;  but  at  last  we  left  the  ship  to  take  posses- 
sion of  barracks  made  out  of  an  old  tanyard.  The  city  is 
built  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  enclosed  on  the  land  side  with  a 
fortified  wall,  and  describing  in  appearance  the  letter  D,  the 
curve  being  the  river  and  the  line  the  defence  works.  At  this 
time  the  redoubtable  Garibaldi  had  organised  and  commanded 
a  corps  of  his  countrymen,  which  he  called  the  ^  Italian  Legion/ 
and  in  every  sortie  they  were  the  first  out  and  the  last  in. 
The  batteries  were  served  by  the  French  and  British  sailors, 
and  a  rise  of  ground,  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  saucer,  was 
the  post  of  the  besiegers.  During  our  stay  nothing  save  a 
very  feeble  bombardment  was  ever  attempted  against  the 
town,  which  forbearance  was  possibly  due  to  the  presence  of 
an  Anglo-French  force.  Some  time  after  our  arrival  the  73d 
Eegiment,  also  destined  for  the  Cape,  were  landed  and  quar- 
tered in  the  town ;  and  after  being  cooped  up  for  a  year  in 
the  capital  of  the  petty  state  of  Uruguay,  we  sailed  for  the 
Cape.  Our  worst  enemies  during  these  twelve  months  were 
rats  and  a  variety  of  creeping  anno^^ances,  and  our  acquired 
accomplishments  were  the  use  of  the  lasso,  the  drinking  of 
*  yerba  mate,' — the  tea  of  South  America — and  a  few  foreign 
expressions,  not  the  most  elegant — taught  us  by  turbulent  out- 
laws from  almost  every  kingdom  in  Europe.  All  things  con- 
sidered, we  were  glad  to  escape  from  a  place  where  there 
seemed  no  law,  and  certainly  was  no  order.  Our  sailing  course 
was  due  east  across  the  South  Atlantic.  The  latitude  of 
the  Plate  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cape,  and  the 
distance  between  the  two  points  about  3500  miles,  which 
distance  was  made  in  little  more  than  three  weeks,  and  July 
of  1846  saw  us  landed  at  Algoa  Bay,  on  the  east  coast.  The 
Kafiirs  had  begun  hostilities  about  six  months  before,  and  the 
army  in  the  field  stood  in  want  of  reinforcements,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  we  were  at  once  marched  off  to  Fort  Hare, 
where  the  first  division  was  encamped  under  command  of  Sir 
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P.  Mai tl and.  Before  our  arrival,  the  struggle  in  the  Amatolas 
and  Fish-river  was  attended  with  fatigues  and  fightings  very 
severe  and  trying,  and  at  the  outset  of  the  war  the  general 
himself  narrowly  escaped  death  or  capture.  An  opportunity 
soon  presented  itself  to  the  angry  impatience  of  the  soldiers 
for  striking  an  effective  blow  at  the  stealthy  KaflBr.  Major 
Somerset,  with  the  Dragoon  Guards  and  some  mounted  Hot- 
tentots, had  halted  for  a  short  time  near  the  Gwanga,  when 
an  officer  who  had  been  riding  alone,  at  some  distance  from 
the  troops,  galloped  up  with  news  that  a  large  body  of  Kaffirs 
were  only  a  short  distance  off,  lying  in  an  open  flat,  hidden  by 
a  rising  piece  of  ground.  In  a  moment  every  man  leaped  into 
the  saddle,  and  before  the  Kaffirs,  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
sight  of  the  mounted  officer,  could  near  the  bush,  one  fierce 
hurrah  burst  from  the  dragoons,  and  the  next  minute  they 
were  charging  through  and  through  the  panic-stricken  savages, 
cutting  them  down  by  scores,  and  that  with  little  mercy ;  for 
the  recollection  of  Burns  Hill,  and  other  bitter  fights,  where 
they  could  not  reach,  and  seldom  see,  their  adversaries,  nerved 
the  hands  and  steeled  the  hearts  of  the  troop.  After  this  affair 
several  of  the  chiefs  wished  to  make  peace;  but  this  blessing  was 
not  to  be  had  just  yet,  for  reinforcements  from  England  were 
arriving,  and  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  and  Sir  George  Berkley,  the 
new  governor  and  commander-in-chief,  had  reached  Cape  Town. 
The  frequent  changes  of  governor  at  the  Cape  Colony  is  a  remark- 
able feature  in  its  history,  nearly  all  having  resigned,  or  been 
deprived  of  office,  just  when  experience  had  fitted  them  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  efficiently.  So  soon  as  the  new  chiefs  reached 
the  frontier,  a  vigorous  campaign  was  instituted,  but  no  effective 
resistance  was  offered,  and  it  was  soon  evident  the  contest  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  Macomo  was  the  first  chief  to  surrender, 
followed  by  Sutu,  while  Sandilla's  mother  offered  terms  for  her 
son.  By-and-bye  Sandilla,  unable  longer  to  evade  pursuit, 
gave  himself  up,  and  was  marched  a  prisoner  to  Graham's 
Town,  on  Sunday,  the  25th  October  1847.  Thus  ended  the 
war.  The  governor  admitted  all  Kaffirs  in  the  rebellious  dis- 
tricts to  the  privileges  of  British  citizens  upon  surrender  of 
their  arms ;  and  in  view  of  the  expected  arrival  of  Sir  Harry 
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Smith  to  take  his  place,  Sir  H.  Pottinger  was  careful  that 
Macomo  and  Sandilla  should  be  kept  in  safe  custody  till  then. 
To  secure  this,  it  was  decided  that  Macomo  should  be  sent  to 
a  station  at  Algoa  Bay,  which  news  greatly  disconcerted  that 
personage,  and  he  eagerly  sought  permission  to  remain  in  his 
own  country.  On  refusal  of  this,  his  daughter  Ama  Keya,  an 
African  beauty  of  high  pretension,  came  in  person  to  Colonel 
Campbell,  91st  Regiment,  and  offered  herself  as  his  wife,  pro- 
vided her  father  should  be  allowed  to  dwell  in  peace  with  his 
own  people.  Startled  though  the  colonel  confessedly  was  by 
this  proposal,  he  declined  it  with  much  kindness  and  delicacy. 
The  arrival  of  Sir  H.  Smith,  and  departure  of  Sir  H.  Pottiiiger, 
were  announced  by  the  batteries  of  Cape  Town  in  December 
1847,  and  the  new  governor  betook  himself  to  business  with- 
out delay.  At  his  first  meeting  with  Macomo,  he  ordered  the 
chief  to  kneel  down,  and  placing  his  foot  on  his  neck,  gave 
him  to  understand,  and  that  in  very  plain  terms,  that  he  had 
come  to  teach  Kaffirland  he  was  the  chief,  and  every  rebel- 
lious subject  would  be  severely  dealt  with.  At  King  Wil- 
liam's Town,  on  the  23d  of  January,  Sir  Harry,  in  presence  of 
2000  of  their  countrymen,  made  certain  chiefs  kiss  his  boot  in 
token  of  submission,  and  then  tearing  up  a  sheet  of  paper, 
told  them,  not  paper  stipulations,  but  his  word,  should  be  the 
future  rule  of  law.  This  action  was  not  without  effect ;  but 
after  articles  in  the  Cape  papers  spoke  of  such  vagaries  as 
shaking  the  confidence  previously  felt  in  his  wisdom. 

Having  thus  summarily  disposed  of  the  Kaffir  troubles.  Sir 
Harry's  attention  was  next  turned  to  the  disaffected  state  of 
the  Boers  beyond  Orange  River;  and  after  spending  some  time 
in  negotiations,  which  failed  to  produce  the  hoped  for  results, 
he  crossed  the  river  in  force,  and  inflicted  a  heavy  defeat  on 
the  Dutch  colonists  at  Bloem  Fountain,  where  he  found  them 
strongly  posted  and  in  large  numbers.  The  result  of  this 
decisive  blow  was  the  formal  assumption,  by  the  British  crown, 
of  the  duties  and  responsibihties  of  the  Orange  River  sover- 
eignty, and  the  general,  speaking  of  the  affair,  said,  '  A  more 
rapid,  fierce,  or  well-directed  fire  I  have  never  seen  main- 
tained, and  for  some  time  the  Boers  held  their  ground,  when  a 
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charge  of  the  45th,  91st,  and  Rifle  Brigade,  carried  all  be- 
fore it.' 

An  Irishman — Quigley — a  deserter  from  the  45th,  and 
fighting  not  only  against  his  own  regiment  but  against  his 
own  countrymen,  was  taken  prisoner  in  this  affray,  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  His  past  character 
being  very  bad,  and  this,  his  second  desertion,  his  sentence 
excited  no  sympathy,  and  he  was  executed  within  two  days 
after  sentence  being  passed. 

At  the  time  the  reserve  battalion  of  the  45th  joined  the 
field  force  in  Kaffirland,  provisions  were  not  only  scanty,  but 
only  served  out  every  third  day,  and  many  a  man  ate  up  his 
whole  allowance  on  the  day  of  issue,  and  foraged  for  the  other 
two.  Beef,  raw  unground  coffee,  and  coarse  flour  instead  of 
bread,  were  what  our  rations  consisted  of,  and  their  prepara- 
tion was  attended  with  much  difficulty.  At  the  headquartere 
of  the  division  we  might  use  the  lid  of  a  camp  kettle  for  coffee- 
roasting  purposes,  but  when  out  on  patrol  or  other  active 
duty,  we  had  to  depend  on  what  we  could  pick  up  in  the  desert 
or  bush.  Sometimes  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  come  on  a 
flat  stone,  but  its  frequent  fate  was  to  give  way  with  the 
heat,  and  then  vanish,  coffee  and  all.  The  baking  our  flour 
into  bread  was  not  without  difficulties  either ;  and  while 
mixing  it  with  water  it  was  nothing  uncommon  to  have  a 
breeze  carry  away  one-half,  and  supply  the  deficiency  with 
drifting  sand.  The  baking  results  were  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  generally  were  represented  by  a  mass  of  encrusted  ashes, 
with  a  very  uneatable  little  bit  of  dough  in  the  centre.  Though 
we  had  thousands  of  cattle  in  possession,  so  pinched  were  we 
often  with  hunger,  that  on  killing  days  I  would  seek  oppor- 
tunity to  catch  a  canteenful  of  bullock's  blood,  and  boil  and 
share  it  with  appreciating  comrades.  Early  one  morning  a 
squadron  of  cavalry — 12th  Lancers — were  ordered  off,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  on  a  cattle-capturing  expedition.  Passing 
over  the  ground  where  the  horses  had  been  picketed,  in  search 
of  water,  I  spied  an  untouched  feed  of  Indian  corn,  reluctantly 
left,  doubtless,  by  some  unfortunate  charger  hurried  off  to  the 
fray.     In  these  days  this  was  a  prize,  and  I  carefully  covered 
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it  with  my  cap,  while  I  contiimed  my  search  for  water.  Oa 
returning  for  my  spoil  I  found  a  Fingoe — a  loyal  Kaffir — 
about  to  appropriate  it.  I  tried  to  convince  him  of  my  right 
to  it  by  discovery,  but  this  was  difficult,  neither  of  us  under- 
standing the  other's  language.  I  pointed  to  the  number  on 
my  foraging  cap,  but  while  he  yielded  it,  he  obstinately 
refused  to  surrender  the  grain,  and  while  we  were  in  hot 
argument,  by  gesticulations,  a  single  trooper  galloped  up  with 
news — of  which  he  dropped  us  a  hint  in  passing — that  the 
cavalry  patrole  had  sustained  a  temporary  repulse  from  a 
numerous  body  of  Kaffirs  strongly  posted  in  ambuscade,  and 
that  the  cattle  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  wily  savages  as  a 
decoy.  In  a  moment  the  alarm  was  sounded,  putting  an  end 
to  our  dispute  over  the  corn,  and  both  Fingoe  and  Scot  were 
soon  harnessed,  and  among  the  first  to  join  the  ranks  of  their 
respective  corps,  ready  again  to  battle  for  British  supremacy. 

When  the  insurrection  of  the  Kaffirs  and  Boers  was  put 
down,  the  extra  regiments  returned  to  Great  Britain.  As  a 
special  indulgence  two,  or  sometimes  three,  of  our  regiments' 
non-commissioned  officers  were  annually  sent  home  to  do  duty 
with  the  depot,  recruiting,  etc.  On  being  warned  for  home 
service,  a  comrade-sergeant,  an  Englishman,  offered  me  £5  to 
let  him  take  my  place.  The  colonel  would  not  sanction  the 
exchange,  and  from  that  date  the  poor  fellow  pined  and  died 
of  pure  home-sickness.  His  name  was  Clark  ;  and  owing  to 
the  extreme  prominence  of  a  feature  on  the  lower  part  of  his 
face,  was  familiarly  known  in  the  regiment  as  '  Chinney  Clark.' 
The  second  battalion  of  the  RilSe  Brigade  sailed  with  us  from 
Buffalo  Mouth,  or  East  London,  on  21st  May  1850,  and  the 
11th  of  August  saw  us  safely  landed  at  the  old  port, 
Gravesend. 

By  the  time  we  reached  home,  the  Kaffirs  and  Hottentots 
seeing  the  country  pretty  well  clear  of  British  troops,  formed  a 
confederacy  for  ridding  the  colony  of  the  whites  altogether,  and 
dividing  it  between  themselves.  On  the  19th  December  1 850,  Sir 
Harry  Smith  held  his  last  conference  with  the  restless  Gaika 
chiefs  at  Fort  Cox,  and  by  the  24th  war  had  again  burst  on  the 
colon}^   The  Kaffirs  and  their  Hottentot  allies  threw  themselves 
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in  hordes  upon  the  several  villages  round  about,  firing"  the  entire 
district,  and  massacring  every  man,  woman,  and  child  they  could 
lay  hands  on.  Most  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  and  Kaffir  police 
deserted,  and  joined  the  rebel  ranks  in  a  body.  They  were 
well  armed  and  disciplined,  and  soon  after  their  desertion  the 
eastern  province  was  literally,  as  well  as  figuratively,  on  fire. 
Sir  Harry's  resources  were  altogether  inadequate  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  blaze  ;  yet,  desperate  and  unequal  as  the  con- 
flict was,  the  British  soldiery  maintained  it  with  a  fierce  hardi- 
hood, and  held  out  till  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from 
England.  Then  a  deadly  and  protracted  struggle  took  place, 
which  ended  in  the  ferocious  foemen,  with  a  loss  of  6000, 
being  driven  from  all  their  strongholds.  About  this  time  Sir 
H.  Smith  was  withdrawn,  and  his  place  filled  by  the  Honour- 
able George  Cathcart,  who  ended  the  war  by  chastising 
'  Moshesh,'  after  which  all  the  tribes  sued  for  peace,  which 
was  granted. 

In  all  our  wars  with  the  Kaffirs  they  were  never  known  to 
give  quarter,  and  those  of  our  men  who  fell  into  their  hands 
were  invariably  put  to  death  with  torture.  A  convoy-guard  of 
our  regiment  was  massacred  in  this  way,  and  their  sergeant, 
Armstrong,  burned  to  death.  Sergeant  Laing  of  the  91st  was 
actually  roasted  alive,  and  Mr  Hans  Hartung,  bandmaster  of 
the  74th,  was  subjected  to  a  succession  of  tortures,  lasting  as 
long  as  his  life  held  out.  In  1848  a  band  of  straggling  officers 
— one  of  them  an  English  nobleman — was  pounced  upon  north 
of  the  Kei,  and  horribly  butchered,  their  bodies  being  firat 
mutilated,  and  then  literally  minced.  There  is  not  a  brighter 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  British  army  than  that  which 
records  its  toils,  sacrifices,  and  suffc^ring  in  South  Africa ;  and 
what  bulletin  of  victory  could  kindle  the  pulse  or  appeal  to  the 
sympathy  and  admiration,  as  does  the  story  of  the  foundering 
of  the  '  Birkenhead  *  off  Point  Danger,  in  Simon's  Bay,  on  the 
night  of  the  2Gth  February  1852 ;  when  500  soldiers  calmly 
accepted  death  for  themselves,  in  order  that  the  women  and 
children  with  them  might  bo  saved.  The  story  was  told  by 
Captain  Wright  of  the  9l8t,  who  was  saved  by  floating  ashore 
on  a  piece  of  the  wreck.    He  says — '  Major  Seaton,  74th 
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Regiment,  called  all  the  oflScers  about  him,  and  impressed  on 
them  the  necessity  of  maintaining  order  and  silence  amongst 
the  men.  This  they  did  so  effectually,  that  when  the  vessel 
made  her  final  plunge  not  a  cry  was  heard.  I  could  not  specify 
one  officer  who  did  more  than  another.  Each  received  his 
orders,  and  had  them  carried  out  as  if  the  men  were  embark- 
ing instead  of  going  to  the  bottom,  with  this  one  difference, 
that  I  never  saw  any  embarkation  take  place  so  quietly  and 
with  so  little  confusion.  At  the  very  last  moment  the  com- 
mander of  the  frigate,  disdainful  of  his  own  life,  called  to  the 
soldiers  to  jump  overboard — their  only  chance  of  life  now.  We 
begged  them  not  to  do  this,  otherwise  the  boats  with  the 
women  and  children  would  be  swamped,  and  not  a  man — save 
three — attempted  to  leave  the  ranks. 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell. 

And  the  sea  yawned  around  her  like  a  hell, 

And  down  she  sucked  with  her  the  whirling  wave, 

Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy. 

And  tries  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

First,  forth  one  universal  shriek  there  rushed. 

Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 

Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  then  all  was  hushed 

Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 

Of  billows  :  but  at  interval  there  gushed, 

Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 

A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

Officers  and  men  went  down  together,  with  only  the  silent 
stars  to  witness  the  heroic  sacrifice.  It  was  soon  after  a 
corporal  and  myself  had  joined  the  depot  at  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
that  I  was  ordered  to  Nottingham  on  recruiting  business,  and 
the  last  man  I  enlisted  there  was  one  of  the  500  who  went 
down  in  the  ill-fated  *  Birkenhead.'  The  45th  being  a  Not- 
tinghamshire regiment,  numbers  of  recruits  flocked  to  our 
rendezvous,  eager  to  proceed  to  Kaffirland,  and  that  at  the 
very  time  when  the  struggle  there  was  at  its  height.  This 
young  fellow  was  rejected  on  his  first  application,  on  accoimt 
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of  his  youth  and  slight  build,  but  was  dismissed  with  the 
advice  to  try  again  in  six  months.  This  he  did,  was  approved, 
and  joined  the  regiment  only  to  perish  with  it.  Many  a  time 
afterwards  did  I  meet  his  poor  mother,  and  bitter  were  the 
tears  she  shed  over  the  fate  of  her  only  sou. 

Another  man  of  our  regiment,  '  Addy '  by  name,  was 
emplo^^ed  on  like  duty  with  myself,  and  while  so  engaged  had 
formed  an  unwise  attachment  to  a  very  handsome  young  girl. 
Some  considerable  time  after  his  death  I  was  accosted  on  the 
street  by  a  mother  and  her  child.  She  stopped  and  said, '  You 
know  Addy  of  your  regiment.'  On  my  saying  I  did,  she 
pointed  to  her  child  and  said,  *  This  is  his,  and  I  have  a  walk- 
ing stick  of  Addy's,  which  I  will  give  you,  if  you  will  come  for 
it  at  such  an  hour.'  She  gave  me  the  street  and  number  of 
her  house,  and  then  left  me.  As  arranged  I  went,  and  on 
passing  the  window  I  saw  a  female  figure  rise  hurriedly,  and 
before  I  had  time  to  knock  the  door  was  opened  cautiously, 
just  sufficiently  so  to  admit  of  the  promised  stick  being  pushed 
through,  and  without  a  word  being  uttered  the  stick  was  handed 
to  me,  and  the  door  immediately  shut.  I  never  saw  the  woman 
again,  and  I  walked  away  that  day  with  a  strange  feeling  of 
mystery  hanging  over  me.  Between  alternate  turns  of  re- 
cruiting and  doing  duty  at  the  depot,  I  spent  some  years  on 
home  service,  during  which  time  I  have  enlisted  many  fine 
young  fellows,  who  fell  fighting  at  Alma,  Inkerman,  Balaclava, 
Sebastopol,  etc.  The  different  places  to  which  I  was  sent  as 
recruiting  agent  are — Bury  St  Edmunds,  Warminster,  Bath, 
Bristol,  Chippenham,  Salisbury,  Wilton,  Romsey,  Blandford, 
London,  Liverpool,  Stockport,  Salford,  and  lastly,  Manchester, 
and  there  is  much  to  humiliate  in  the  remembrances  of  the 
depravity  witnessed,  the  insults  borne  and  resented,  and  the 
excesses  indulged  in,  in  connection  with  recruiting  work. 

In  the  month  of  October  1858,  I  was  granted  [)ermi88ion 
to  retire  from  Iler  Majesty's  service,  after  an  eflicient  servitude 
of  twenty-three  years,  with  a  pension,  a  character  i-ecorded 
'  very  good,'  and  in  possession  of  a  war  medal.  On  returaiug 
to  my  native  countryside,  I  was  cordially  welcomed  by  my 
sisters  and  their  worthy  husbands ;  and  after  enjoyiug  the 
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comforts  of  their  homes  for  some  time,  I  decided  on  making 
ready  one  for  myself,  with  an  eye  to  the  consummation  of  a 
cherished  desire.  When  I  left  home  in  '34,  *  Jeannie,'  who 
has  shared  my  joys  and  sorrows  now  for  nearly  twenty-two 
3^ears,  w^as  but  '  a  bit  lassie/  I  wrote  occasionally  to  her 
mother — a  distant  relative  of  my  own — and  when  Jeannie  grew 
up,  the  correspondence  was  transferred  to  her,  and  continued 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Our  letters  were  no  literary 
gems,  but  I  know  these  that  came  to  me  were  models  of  sin- 
cerity, modesty,  and  pure-minded  affection  ;  and  once  when  I 
offered  some  pecuniary  help  from  my  own  pittance,  it  was 
refused  with  a  spirit  of  such  lofty  independence,  and  yet  with 
such  delicacy,  that  it  brought  tears  to  my  eyes.  Well  though 
we  knew  each  other  b}^  letter,  had  we  met  on  the  day  that 
she  consigned  the  favourable  reply  to  my  proposal  to  the  care 
of  the  passing  postman,  we  should  have  passed  each  other 
unrecognised.  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  saw  us  united,  and 
life's  cares  and  joys  have  been  lightened  and  increased  thereby. 
God  brightened  our  home  by  giving  us  a  little  son.  He  was 
ours  but  for  a  few  years  ;  and  memory  clings  fondly  to  the  time 
when  our  home  was  bright  with  his  prattle,  and  our  hearts 
thrilled  with  a  new  joy  to  hear  ourselves  called  father — 
mother. 

A  precious  heaven-sent  gift,  he  came 

But  for  a  few  short  years, 

God's  wisdom  called  him  back  again, 

God's  love  must  dry  our  tears. 

His  gentle  form  loved  and  missed, 

Lies  numbered  with  the  dead ; 

Sundered  on  earth,  we  joy  to  think 

No  parting  overhead. 

When  the  16th  Perthshire  Volunteers — Stanley  corps — was 
embodied,  with  Mr  Howard  of  Stanley  House,  proprietor  of 
the  cotton  factory,  as  captain ;  Mr  Bootle,  C.E.,  lieutenant,  and 
Mr  Cuthbertson,  manager  of  the  captain's  works,  ensign,  I 
was  engaged  as  drill  instructor.  Their  existence  as  a  com- 
pany was  of  very  short  duration.  War  in  the  West  caused 
scarcity  of  cotton,  factory-work  in  the  village  was  suspended, 
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obliging  the  men  to  seek  work  elsewhere,  and  the  consequence 
was  the  breaking- up  of  the  company  within  a  year  of  its  em- 
bodiment. I  was  only  a  few  days  out  of  employment  when  I 
was  re-engaged  as  drillmaster,  and  posted  to  the  8th  Perthshire 
— Crieff  Company — with  John  Gibson,  Esq.,  banker,  as  captain ; 
Mr  Graham,  S.S.C.,  lieutenant,  and  Mr  John  Macnab  of  the 
Central  Bank,  as  ensign.  All  the  while — some  four  years — I 
was  connected  with  these  gentlemen,  my  intercourse  with  them 
as  a  subordinate  was  most  friendly,  and  their  uniform  kindness 
and  courtesy  throughout  I  shall  ever  remember  with  gratitude. 
In  December  1867  I  finally  quitted  the  Volunteer  service,  on 
which  occasion  I  was  presented  with  a  very  handsome  time- 
piece, which  still  ticks  away  cheerily,  reminding  me  of  past 
days,  and  recalling  much  that  has  taken  place  since  it  became 
mine.  Now  my  wife  and  I  are  quartered  within  no  great 
distance  of  my  native  village,  and  it  is  not  likely  I  shall  lift 
anchor  again  for  any  other  earthly  port.  None  should  feel 
more  thankful  to  God  than  I  for  good  health,  and  its  enjoy- 
ment in  all  countries,  on  sea  and  on  land,  in  peace  and  in 
war ;  and  for  preservation  of  life  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  the  winter  of  1864  I  had  a  narrow  escape.  I  went  to  see 
a  curling  match  on  one  of  the  lochs  below  Ochtertyre  House, 
and  had  strolled  with  a  friend  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of 
those  engaged  in  the  *  roaring  game,'  when  the  ice  beneath  us 
gave  way,  and  we  were  suddenly  under  water.  Fortunately 
a  boy  passed,  and  steing  us  clinging  to  the  ice,  with  only  our 
heads  visible,  he  gave  the  alarm,  and  through  the  humane 
exertions  of  Sir  William  Elliot  and  Captain  Knightly,  we  were 
rescued. 

Old  age  and  its  consequent  infirmities  tether  me  pretty 
closely  at  home  now,  and  even  interfere  with  my  indulgence 
in  manual  labour,  which  has  hitherto  been  my  privilege  and 
practice,  and  this  has  influenced  me  in  the  publication  of  the 
foregoing  Reminiscences.  My  hands  and  feet  cannot  do  much 
now  to  supplement  the  pension  bestowed  by  Her  Most  Gracioua 
Majesty,  and  it  may  be  my  pen  may  do  something,  all  con- 
scious though  I  am  of  inequality  to  the  task. 


VOLUNTEER  INSPECTION 
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On  the  evening  of  Monday  last,  the  8th  P.V.R.  (Crieff)  Corps 
was  inspected  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macdonald  of  St  Mar- 
tins, and  Major  Salmond,  in  the  Masons'  Hall.  There  was  a 
large  turn-out  of  the  corps,  numbering  between  forty  and 
fifty,  under  their  gallant  captain — Captain  Gibson — and  Ensign 
M'Nab.  The  latter,  at  the  request  of  Colonel  Macdonald,  put 
the  company  through  the  manual  and  platoon  exercise  in  fine 
style,  showing  in  a  very  favourable  light  the  present  efficient 
state  of  the  corps  as  regards  drill  instruction.  The  company 
was  afterwards  put  through  a  very  sifting  drill  examination  by 
Major  Salmond,  principally  in  battalion  movements,  at  the 
close  of  which 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Macdonald,  in  a  few  words,  compli- 
mented the  corps  on  their  present  efficient  state.  There  were 
some  movements,  however,  which  might  have  been  better,  but 
he  had  not  come  there  that  night  to  find  fault,  and  he  trusted 
that  they  would  continue  lo  improve,  especially  in  company 
drill,  a  thing  which  they  were  aware  had  been  found  fault  with 
at  Perth  this  year.  He  hoped  that  on  the  next  occasion  that 
stigma  would  be  removed. 

Major  Salmond  also  complimented  the  corps  on  its  present 
state,  and  was  glad  to  see  such  a  turn-out  to-night.  He  had, 
however,  to  complain  of  their  previous  turning-out  at  inspec- 

1  Extracted  Account  of  the  Presentation  to  Sergeant  Menzies  by  the  8th 
P.V.R.  Corps,  with  Collection  of  Original  Poems. 
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tion-  He  said  he  came  down  here  once  a  month,  and  very 
often  there  were  no  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  men.  Now, 
he  hoped  that  this  would  not  be  the  case  after  this.  The 
present  turn-out  showed  that  they  could  do  it  if  they  liked, 
and  he  therefore  hoped  they  would  try  to  do  so  after  this.  At 
the  close  the  gallant  major  paid  a  well -merited  compliment  to 
Sergeant  Menzies.  He  said  that  he  (Sergeant  Menzies)  had 
much  credit  in  leaving  the  company  in  an  efficient  state. 

Captain  Gibson  then  proposed  three  hearty  cheers  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Macdonald,  which  were  given  with  great 
enthusiasm,  and  thereafter  the  gallant  gentleman  and  Major 
Salmond  retired. 
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Sergeant  Menzies,  v^ho  has  been  for  about  four  years  drill 
instructor  of  the  Crieff  company,  being  about  to  leave  the 
corps  and  this  quarter  of  the  country,  the  company  agreed 
some  time  ago  to  present  him  with  some  mark  of  respect  for 
his  arduous  labours  in  connection  with  the  corps,  and  as  a 
token  of  their  love  and  esteem  for  one  who  had,  by  his  gentle- 
manly conduct,  affability  and  frankness  of  manner,  won  the 
respect  and  affection,  not  only  of  the  members  of  the  corps, 
but  of  all  who  knew  him.  Accordingly,  some  two  weeks  ago, 
it  was  arranged  to  present  him  with  a  timepiece,  and  on 
Monday  night,  immediately  after  the  inspection  above  re- 
corded, the  presentation  took  place.  The  timepiece,  which  is 
a  most  handsome  one  and  of  very  superior  make,  both  as 
regards  the  internal  workmanship  and  outside  finish,  the  wood- 
work being  of  the  very  best  walnut  beautifully  polished,  was 
supplied  by  Mr  James  B.  MacOwan,  watchmaker  and  jeweller, 
High  Street,  Crieff,  and  bore  the  following  inscription,  beauti- 
fully engraved  on  silver  immediately  below  the  dial : — 

*  Presented  to  Sergeant  Menzies,  by  the  Crieff  Rifle 
Volunteers,  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem  for  his  faithful  ser- 
vices while  acting  as  Drill-Instnictor  to  the  Company  for  a 
period  of  four  years. — Crieff^  24<A  December  1866/ 
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After  the  timepiece  was,  by  desire  of  the  captain,  shown  all 
round  to  the  men.  Captain  Gibson,  in  a  few  compUmentary 
sentences,  presented  the  timepiece  to  Sergeant  Menzies  amid 
loud  cheers. 

After  the  band  played  '  Auld  Langsyne,' 

Sergeant  Menzies,  in  thanking  the  company  for  the  gift, 
said — Captain  and  Volunteers  of  the  Crieff  company,  I  feel 
deeply  grateful  for  this  expression  of  your  esteem  and  regard. 
I  thank  you  for,  and  appreciate  the  gift  most  highly  ;  and 
though  none  are  more  thankful  for  benefits  received,  or  kind 
words  spoken  in  their  favour,  still  there  are  very  few  indeed 
but  what  could  return  a  more  complimentary,  I  don't  say  a 
more  sincere,  acknowledgment ;  and  as  those  who  have  been 
most  active  in  the  getting  up  of  this  beautiful,  useful,  and 
valuable  testimonial,  are  well  qualified  judges  of  sterling  char- 
actor  as  well  as  of  sterling  coin,  and  though  no  doubt  they 
are  convinced  of  the  presence  of  much  alloy,  still  they  have 
acted  in  the  matter  on  the  conviction  that  the  genuine  metal 
predominates,  and  consequently  the  gift  is  accepted  with  fewer 
misgivings  of  existing  demerit  than  had  it  been  the  present  of 
a  party  less  competent  to  discern  between  the  spurious  and  the 
genuine.  You  are  well  aware  that  it  is  with  the  greatest 
diflSdence  I  speak  on  such  a  subject.  I  mean  the  subject  of 
self ;  but  however  unworthy,  and  though  occupying  a  humble 
and  subordinate  position,  I  take  confidence  from  the  sentiment 
embodied  in  the  following  couplet :  — 

He  that  high  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow, 
Gave  lowly  mushrooms  also  leave  to  grow. 

I  have  now  spent  about  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  Her 
Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  predecessors,  nearly 
the  last  four  years  of  which  I  have  been  attached  to  the 
Crieff  Volunteers,  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  during  that 
time  the  most  friendly  intercourse  has  existed  between  all 
ranks  of  the  corps  and  myself.  I  am  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  specially  thanking  the  captain,  officers,  and  sergeants 
for  their  kindness  and  courtesy  on  all  occasions,  as  well  as  for 
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their  support  and  assistance  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
training  and  discipline  of  the  gallant  8th ;  and  my  thanks  are 
not  less  due,  nor  less  sincerely  offered,  to  the  other  ranks  of 
the  company  for  their  kindness  and  forbearance,  for  their 
obedience  to  those  placed  in  authority  over  them,  and  for  the 
cheerful  performance  of,  and  efficiencies  in  their  various  volun- 
teer duties.  I  have  been  present  at  several  friendly  rifle 
matches  between  parties  of  the  company  and  like  numbers 
from  neighbouring  corps,  and  your  bearing  and  manner  of 
acquitting  yourselves  on  these  occasions  appeared  in  favour- 
able contrast  with  that  of  your  brother  volunteers ;  and  the 
fact  of  your  having  been  uniformly  successful,  is  the  best 
proof  of  your  efficiency,  and  ere  long  I  hope  to  hear  of  the 
accomplishment  of  the  long-pending  match  between  yon  and 
the  Mang  toon '  party,  and  on  that  occasion  I  trust  your 
hitherto  good  fortune  will  still  remain  in  the  ascendant.  To 
the  present  I  have  just  received  may  well  be  attached  a  moral 
worth,  altogether  independent  of  its  intrinsic  value.  It  may 
yet  be  the  means  of  moulding  the  character  of  some  of  the 
rising  generation.  It  may  yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  affect  the 
future  destiny  of  yon  curly-haired  boy,  the  fondling  of  a  happy 
family,  whose  playground  is  on  the  banks  of  a  neighbouring 
stream,  and  whose  joung  ideas  are  being  taught  'how  to  shoot  * 
by  the  precept  and  example  of  an  exemplary  mother.  Its 
history  will  be  duly  transmitted  to,  and  treasured  up  in  the 
mind  of  the  inquiring  child  ;  and  those  who  have  never  been 
puzzled  with  the  cross-questionings  of  children  may  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  even  a  reason  is  likely  to  be  demanded  for 
the  presentation  of  this  identical  gift ;  and  should  a  simple, 
honest,  and  intelligent  explanation  be  given,  and  the  principle 
involved  in  its  presentation  be  from  time  to  time  judiciously 
presented  to  the  expanding  intellect,  it  might  bo  pri)ductive  of 
incalculable  good,  thus  founding  an  extra  inducement  not  only 
for  learning,  but  also  for  scrupulously  and  jealously  fencing 
and  maintaining  a  reputation  which,  at  some  future  date  might 
be  acknowledged  by  a  mark  of  merit,  in  his  estimation  per- 
iiaps,  even  more  valuable  than  the  one  his  father  is  at  this 
moment  so  justly  proud  of.    In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  it 
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needed  not  such  a  valuable  testimonial  of  your  regard  to 
remind  me  of  the  kindness  and  consideration  I  have  expe- 
rienced since  I  came  among  you,  and  while  I  live  I  will  never 
forget  the  friends  I  leave  behind  me  in  Crieff ;  and  when  I 
receive  my  weekly  newspaper  on  Saturdays,  the  first  item  of 
intelligence  looked  for  will  be  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  of  Upper  Strathearn,  and  among 
other  things  I  will  occasionall}^  expect  to  read  of  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  Crieff  Volunteers. 

The  corps,  headed  by  their  band,  thereafter  accompanied 
Sergeant  Menzies  to  his  home. 

[We  are  sure  we  speak  the  minds  of  not  only  the  Crioff 
Rifle  Corps,  but  all  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Sergeant  Menzies  since  he  came  to  Crieff, 
when  we  say  that  a  more  intelligent,  frank,  and  obliging 
man  it  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  come  in  contact  with.  He 
was  for  twenty-three  years  in  the  army,  and  from  the  experi- 
ence and  information  he  gathered  when  in  different  parts  of 
the  world — for  he  has  been  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America — 
together  with  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  by  self-teaching, 
those  who  know  him  best  will  at  once  confess  that  he  has 
made  no  bad  use  of  it.  As  an  evidence  of  this  we  may  state, 
what  perhaps  is  not  known,  that  some  of  the  best  pieces  of 
original  poetry  that  have  appeared  in  our  columns  are  from 
his  pen.  He  leaves  Crieff  highly  respected  by  his  company 
and  beloved  by  his  acquaintances,  and  we  may  join  with 
Captain  Gibson  in  wishing  that  he  may  be  long  spared  to  wind 
up  the  excellent  present  that  he  so  well-merited  from  the  Crieff 
Rifle  Corps.] 
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'  THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH,  YIELDING 
PLACE  TO  NEW.' 

Langsyne  when  tatie  plooms  we  saw 

In  clusters  hing  on  ilka  shaw, 

An'  farmers'  wives  themselves  wid  caw 

Their  butter  cart, 
An'  cotters  aye  wid  hae  though  sma' 

Their  winter's  mairt. 

The  bairns  then  wore  harny  daidles, 
An'  nags  were  ridden  wantin'  saidles, 
An'  nane  but  lairds  had  toddy  laidles 

0'  precious  metles ; 
But  noo  we  hear  o'  siller  craidles, 

Tea-pats  and  kettles. 

The  mode  o'  livin'  was  sae  simple, 
Maist  lasses  cheeks  then  had  a  dimple  ; 
Nae  gaudy  fall  or  flauntin'  wimple 

Coiiceel'd  the  face, 
Save  antriu  anes  to  hide  a  pimple, 

'Twas  nae  disgrace. 

Then  a'  auld  wives  wore  soo-back'd  mutches, 
An'  some  were  look'd  upon  as  witches, 
Them  wha  gaed  on  oxter-crutches, 

Wi'  weinl-like  looks. 
An'  on  their  chins  had  blae-like  blotchea, 

Ca'd  hairy  plooks. 
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Noo,  faith  in  witchcraft's  nearly  fled, 
Though  creeds  absurd  we  hae  instead. 
Yon  widow'd  dupe  wi'  empty  head, 

And  flush  o'  money, 
BeHev'd  by  Madam  she'd  be  made 

For  ever  bonny. 

The  bard  o'  Scotia's  people  a' 
Ance  on  a  lassie's  bonnet  saw 
A  '  crowlin'  fairlie '  creep  awa 

Without  cessation, 
Still  more  offensive  's  the  gew-gaw 

0'  comin'  fashion. 

Names  for  a'  modes  I  canna'  muster, 
But  latest  oot's — the  Nunnery  duster,' 
Nae  bouquets,  beads,  nor  buckies  cluster 

Sae  gaudy  on  it. 
Too  sec'lar  for  a  sacred  sister 

Is  sic  a  bonnet. 

Twa  cobwebs  form  the  unique  ties, 
Ornate  wi'  knots  o'  stranglin'  flies, 
In  sly  perdue  the  spider  lies 

Their  struggles  quizzin', 
Sae  hfe-like  a'  in  shape  an'  size. 

You'd  think  them  bizzen. 

A  fallen  star  o'  lurid  light. 
An'  ither  oddities  less  bright, 
Wi'  filaments  o'  petty  spite 

Were  bound  upon  it ; 
Indeed,  I'm  wae  to  hae  to  write 

Aboot  the  bonnet. 

To  mak  a  saint  by  vow  an'  vail, 
A'  guid  fouk  at  the  process  rail ; . 
But  why  should  I,  aue  o'  the  frail 

Sex,  moot  the  matter. 
My  ain  short-comin's  to  bewail 

Would  set  me  better. 
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LINES  TO  A  LATE  CAPTAIN  OP  THE 
CRIEFF  VOLUNTEERS. 

A   REVERIE    BY   RAIL. 

Friend  of  the  past,  with  friendship  true, 

As  when  it  first  began, 
I  hope  you're  well,  and  wish  to  you 

A  happy  Eighty-one. 
Had  I  been  in  some  other  corps, 

Or  you  less  friendly  folk, 
I  might  have  lived,  as  heretofore, 

Without  a  parlour  clock. 

When  leaving,  all  unitedly 

Gave  tangible  assent  to 
Your  kindly  gifting  o'er  to  me 

That  valuable  memento. 
'  Long  may  you  live,'  the  Captain  said 

(And  from  the  heart  he  spoke), 
'  To  wind  up,  as  the  family  head. 

This  twenty- one-day  clock.' 

Though  ever  grateful,  sir,  to  you, 

I  frankly  here  confess  it. 
My  lack  of  nerve  resources  to 

Unfalteringly  express  it. 
O'ercome  with  feelings  of  a  kind. 

That  kindly  deeds  evoke, 
With  deep  emotion  of  the  mind 

I  thank'd  you  for  the  clock. 

*T  would  be  a  great  achievement  for 

An  unpretending  Scot 
To  freely  pour  out  extempore 

The  smallest  stream  of  thought. 
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If  there  is  one  who  pleasure  has 

At  diffidence  to  mock, 
Be  sure  that  unit  never  was 

Presented  with  a  clock. 

To  me  it  has  a  warning  word — 

It  tells  of  hours  that  fly  ; 
And  it  will  faithfully  record 

That  moment  I  shall  die. 
The  time  misspent  in  trifling  here 

Must  Heaven's  ire  provoke ; 
Of  this  sin,  the  most  guilty  are 

They  who  possess  a  clock. 

Your  kindness,  sir,  has  friendships  won 

That  time  can  ne'er  outblot, 
Has  been  the  line  on  which  to  run 

This  solemn  train  of  thought. 
The  terminus,  how  soon,  dear  me ; 

What  crowds  of  waiting  folk  ; 
Goodbye,  sir  ;  call  some  day  and  see 

Your  old  friend  and  his  clock. 
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A  NEW  YEAR'S  DITTY. 

RESPECTFULLY   INSCRIBED   TO   THE   8tH   P.R.V. 

'  Je  vous  souhaite  une  bonne  annee.* 

AuLD  corpsmen,  her  on  Britain's  throne 
Has  nane  mair  loyal  to  lean  upon. 
Ae  generation's  nearly  gone, 

The  way  a'  gaes, 
Since  Crieff  first  saw  you  bravely  don 

Your  fechtin'  claes. 

On  hame  parade,  at  grand  review, 
A'  ither  martial  duties  too, 
And  specially  as  marksmen  you 

Hae  a'  weel  done : 
In  friendly  matches  not  a  few 

You've  nobly  won. 

Still  laurels  for  you  are  in  store. 
Sic  wreaths  as  wiimers  glory  o'er. 
Sprigs  ye  hae  often  won  afore, 

Baith  large  and  sma', 
Yet  garlands  frae  some  rival  corps 

May  on  you  fa'. 

'Tis  right  to  pnidently  aspire 
Nor  check  the  rising  right  desire, 
And  strive  we  honour  to  acquire, 

That  lacking  (/rain 
Of  skill,  and  graduate  still  higli'r 

As  riflemen. 
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I'm  proud  to  hae  been  years  connected 
Wi'  sic  a  corps  and  sae  respected, 
That  you  ^  wi'  others  were  selected 

To  dress  aright 
A  line  of  late  a  wee  deflected — 

Just  aff  the  straight. 

*Mong  you  there  ne'er  was  broil  or  schism, 
Nae  cross  intestine  criticism. 
Grows  calder  your  enthusiasm  ? 

No,  never ;  never ; 
Esprit  de  corps  and  patriotism 

Strong,  strong  as  ever. 

The  principle  ^  that  glues  me  so 
To  my  auld  corps  of  lang  ago, 
Was  strengthened  by  the  horolo  ^ 

Of  gifts  the  pick ; 
Nor  has  oor  credit  suffer'd  though 

It's  here  on  tick. 

Good-bye,  and  may  the  comin'  year 
Bring  to  us  a'  that's  needfu'  here ; 
Avoid  its  earliest  morn  steer, 

Its  reel  and  riot ; 
But  join  wi'  friends  *  in  sober'd  cheer — 

Peace,  comfort,  quiet. 

This  household,  noo,  though  very  sma', 
Joins  me  in  wishin'  weal  to  a'. 
May  gifts  of  grace  doon  on  you  fa', 

And  on  your  dames. 
Think  ye,  would  we  forget  ? — na,  na — 

Auld  friendship's  claims. 

1  Your  Chief  is  meant,  who  was  a  member  of  a  Kegimental  Court  of  In- 
quiry into  the  late  volunteer  assault  case. 

2  Gratitude.  »  Ge. 

*  The  time  we  spend  with  pure  and  good  friends  in  the  cultivation  and 
deepening  of  noble  friendship  is  not  wasted. 
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THE  INVASION  OF  '83. 

'  Ilfaut  soufrir  patiemment  ce  qui  est  inevitable,^ 

With  a  pest  more  deadlj^  more  dreaxi  than  the  rinder, 
Again  we  are  startFd,  who  feels  not  the  shock  1 

But  it  may  be  more  of  a  recurrent  wonder 
Than  anything  tragical,  ending  in  smoke. 

Then  what  think  yon  this  pest  may  turn  out  to  be  ? 

Just  ask  them  of  StirUng,  Crieff,  Perth,  and  Dundee. 

And  Crieff  to  be  sack'd,  too  ;  0  sad  nidation  ; 

Maidens  dishonoured,  and  their  Rat  to  be  slain ; 
Ubiquitous  Uhlans  to  ride  o'er  the  nation, 

And  fugitives  hiding  in  forest  and  glen. 
Puncheons  unbung'd,  odoriferous  of  spirits  ; 
Beer  barrels  beerless,  baricading  the  streets. 

Your  armoury  stock  well  with  gun,  sword,  and  sickle ; 

In  warlike  munitions  be  not  in  arrears ; 
Accept  as  commanders — Lawers,  Hawkshaw,  and  Meikle, 

And  place  in  your  vanguard  your  own  Volunteers. 
And  when  you  strike  home,  mind  deal  out  your  dunts 
With  weapons  more  lethal  than  clubs  and  kail-runts. 

Municipal  rulers,  and  doctors,  and  dentists, 
Bailies  and  others  who  may  have  to  endure — 

See  the  realised  hopes  of  second- ad ventists,^ 
And  look'd  at  in  that  light  deliverance  is  sure. 

Ye  reverends  try  elsewhere  kirk,  mission,  or  Ch€ur^ 

Nor  wait  '  to  stan*  up  *gain  the  well  at  the  Square.* 

1  The  world  is  a  wreck  fast  foundering ;  its  leaks  cannot  be  stopped ;  it 
is  steadily  settling;  it  can  never  be  towed  to  harbour;  it  most  ineTiUbly  go 
under,  and  that  may  be  at  any  hour,  this  year,  this  month,  perhaps  to-morrow. 
—Extract  from  Christian  IJerald,  April  15, 187«. 
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In  Upper  Strathearn  proprietors  and  poachers 
May  now  fraternise  in  the  future  battue  ; 

Leave  gameless  preserves  to  the  foreign  encroachers, 
And  thus  aid  in  starving  th'  invaders  in  blue ; 

And  lairds  with  outstanding  long  bills  should  see 
Them  all  duly  honour'd  before  '83. 

Volunteers  of  the  8th  aim  straight  for  the  prize  cup, 
Though  your  standing  be  high,  strive  to  reach  the 
immense ; 

Drill-success  this  season  would  give  you  a  rise-up, 
And  self-trust  impart  in  attack  and  defence. 

All  threats  of  invasion  then  Crieff  might  ignore, 

When  guarded  by  such  a  redoubtable  corps. 

But  the  season  of  life's  simny  spring-time's  receding, 
In  your  ranks  now  are  veterans  with  silvery  hairs ; 

The  warm  blood  of  youth  chill'd,  manhood  fast  fading, 
And  the  remnant  of  life  here  aches  sorrows  and  cares. 

Aye,  they  and  myself  too,  we  anon  must  go  hence  : 

Hors  de  comhat  may  be  ere  the  battle  commence. 
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*  DEFENCE  NOT  DEFIANCE.' 

Respectfully  dedicated,  by  an  old  comrade,  to  the  First 
Company  of  Crieff  Volunteers,  including  the  more  recently 
retired  officers. 

Comrades,  in  a'  my  hame  campaigns, 
Comrades,  in  fetes  on  fair  domains, 
Comrades,  where  Alster's^  thrilling  strains 

Led  on  the  rollick,^ 
An'  rank,^  wi'  nae  ignoble  stains, 

Join'd  in  the  frolic. 

We  wish  you  a'  a  guid  New  Year 
(My  *  better-half '  she  joins  me  here). 
An'  would  for  wives  an'  sweethearts  speer; 

An'  may  the  latter 
Find,  as  their  privileg'd  towmond's  near, 

A'  for  the  better. 

f 

An'  as  the  day  we  nearer  draw, 

Oor  sympathies  begin  to  thaw, 

E'n  though  the  hills  be  clad  wi'  sna', 

An'  cauld  may  nip. 
Yet  warmest  wishes  freely  fa' 

Frae  every  lip. 

Since  that  nicht  in  the  Masons'  Ha' 
Ye  made  me  debtor  to  ye  a', 
Death's  gien  us  baith  a  solemn  ca', 

Nor  childhood  spares. 
Ye've  lost  in  rank  an'  file,  but  ah  I 

We've  einply  cliairs, 

1  A.  Stewart,  pipor  to  tho  lato,  not  latest,  Lord  Willougbby  d'Eresby. 
a  Danco. 

s  That  noblo,  homoly,  and  opon-banded  pair,  wbo  will  long  lire  in  ibe 
memory  of  the  iuhabitauts  of  Crieff  and  neighbourhood. 
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A'  routine  duties,  great  an'  sma', 
YeVe  aye  perform'd  wi'  slightest  flaw, 
Ye  to  discipline's  irksome  law 

Owe  no  arrears. 
A  veritable  Forty-Twa^ 

'Maug  Volunteers. 

An'  when  to  mak'  a  match  incUn'd, 
Opposin'  firemen  ye  find, 
An'  a'  preliminaries  sign'd, 

When  comes  the  crisis, 
Ye,  as  a  rule,  aye  leave  behind 

Your  rifle  misses. 

Wi'  a'  the  Corps  ye  hae  contested. 
Has  victory  not  aye  on  you  rested — 
Where  British  marksmen,  crestless,  crested, 

Go  annual  forth. 
There  national  success  attested 

Your  local  worth. 

The  memory  o'  your  worthy  sire,^ 

The  patriotic  Ochtertyre, 

Must  each  wi'  a'  that's  guid  inspire — 

Your  higher  tone 
Was  aye  a  paramount  desire 

Wi'  him  that 's  gone. 

Should  duty  ca'  ye  to  the  front, 

To  gie  oor  country's  foes  a  dunt, 

Strike  wi'  your  swirds,  though  e'er  sae  blunt, 

A  valiant  few. 
But  rudyism,  wi'  a  runt, 

Hae  nae  ado. 

1  In  drill,  discipline,  and  deeds,  the  42d  is  a  leading  regiment  among 
British  infantry — aye,  in  the  British  army. 

2  Sir  W.  Keith  Murray,  Bart.,  the  organiser,  original  instructor,  and  father 
of  the  corps. 
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Be  friendly  aye  wi*  every  grade 
0'  junior  comrades  ^  in  the  trade, 
Cast  age  an'  honours  in  the  shade, 

Leave  a'  at  hame 
To  precedence,  save  on  parade, 

Advance  nae  claim. 

May  unity  amang  you  dwell, 
Efficiency  your  coffers  swell, 
An*  noo  to  each  a  kind  farewell 

I  here  append. 
Permit  me  to  subscribe  mysel' 

Your  Grateful  Friend. 


1  19th  P.H.V.R.    As  a  rule,  H.M.  household  troops,  Royal  Horse  ArtUlery 

and  heavy  cavalry,  consider  it  somewhat  beneath  their  dignity  to  associate 
freely  with  the  infantry  of  the  line,  unless,  perhaps,  in  actual  warfare,  when 
humbled  by  hardships,  perils,  and  privations. 
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TO  THE  SHERWOOD  FORESTERS. 

The  following  stanzas  are  respectfully  inscribed  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  H.M.  45th,  or  First  Nottinghamshire 
Regiment  (Sherwood  Foresters),  by  a  veteran  who  served  with 
the  corps  on  every  Continent : — 

^Aut  vincere^  aut  more,' 

Hail  Sherwood  men  of  every  grade ; 
Ye  gallant  leaders,  gallant  led, 
One  who  when  call'd,  on,  off  parade, 

Aye  answered  '  Here,' 
Would  wish  3^ou  all — Pat,  Sandy,  Fred, 

A  Good  New  Year. 

From  Roleia's  eventful  day, 

When  France  aim'd  at  unbounded  sway, 

Down  to  the  Abyssinian  fray, 

'Neath  Afric's  sun. 
What  corps  has  such  a  proud  array 

Of  battles  won? 

And  lesser  fights  we  have  a  few : 
Kaffraria's  blackamoor  battue,^ 
And  Uruguay's  unsavoury  stew ;  ^ 

The  Welsh  emeute;  ^ 
Sir  William's  ^  tragical  debut, 

And  sequent  fruit. 

Ould  Ireland's  boys,  they  still  inherit 
From  Donnybrook  their  warlike  spirit ; 

1  Kaffir  war  from  1846  to  termination. 

2  Anglo-French  intervention  in  River  Plate,  1845. 

3  Chartist  riot  at  Newport  in  1839. 

*  The  soi-disant  Sir  William  Courtney,  Knight  of  Malta,  etc.,  a  religious 
fanatic,  shot  near  Canterbury  in  1838  in  an  encounter  with  a  party  of  the  46th 
Begiment.    Lieutenant  Benuet  killed,  and  three  of  the  party  wounded. 
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And  Robin's^  badge,  who  else  should  wear  it, 

But  men  of  Notts  ? 
E'en  Rob's  ^  claymore's  a  sword  of  merit 

'Mong  kilted  Scots. 

Our  storied  flag's  oft  been  imfurled 

In  all  the  quarters  of  the  world, 

Where  death's  dread  messengers  were  hurl'd 

From  line  and  square ; 
And  dust  from  charging  squadrons  whirl'd 

High  in  the  air. 

All  long  ago  have  left  the  corps. 
Who  comrades  were  with  me  of  yore ; 
And  most  have  crossed  the  line  right  o'er 

To  spirit  land, 
And  join'd  the  legions  gone  before 

On  that  command. 

The  fourth  decade  of  fleeting  time 

Has  pass'd  since  he  who  penn'd  this  rhyme 

Serv'd  in  the  palm-producing  clime,  ^ 

Where  now  the  corps, 
In  its  rejuvenated  prime. 

Holds  as  before. 

It  is  the  mission  of  our  race 
To  propagate  the  arts  of  peace, 
And  every  agency  embrace 

We  can  command. 
To  plant  the  germs  of  gospel  grace 

In  every  land. 

And  though,  impolitic,  unwise, 
With  guns  and  swords  to  civilise, 
When  moral  suasion  hordes  despise, 
Resist  our  laws ; 

1  Robin  Hood  a  BobRoy.  *  Mysore. 
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How  then  shall  we  subdue,  chastise 
In  such  a  cause  ? 

True  to  the  country,  King-s,  and  Queen, 

Our  corps  in  every  strait  has  been ; 

E'en  when  disheartening  scenes  were  seen 

By  sea  and  land. 
True  loyalty  and  Lincoln  green  ^ 

Went  hand  in  hand. 

Farewell  successors  of  a  race, 
Whom  you  so  nobly  fill  their  place  ; 
We  look  ahead  your  route  to  trace 

Down  to  the  surf  ;  ^ 
And  hope  your  presence  soon  may  grace 

Your  native  turf. 

But  you  may  westward  choose  to  flit. 

And  squeeze  your  way  through  Lesseps'  cut,^ 

And  by  the  land  *  where  Moses  hit 

The  Hebrew's  smiter ; 
And  by  the  Isle  ^  where  snakey  bit 

The  sacred  writer.^ 

Ye  fathers  griev'd  o'er  sever'd  ties, 
And  mothers  with  the  moisten'd  eyes, 
Ye  loving  sisters,  winning,  wise, 

And  brothers  true, 
Your  prodigals  will  soon  *  arise' 

And  hie  to  you. 

Vale  officers  the  upper  few, 
All  other  ranks  included  too, 
A  friendly  greeting  here  to  you 

Is  all  my  aim. 
Best  wishes,  and  to  all,  adieu. 

Yours  aye  the  same. 

1  Kegimental  facings,  Lincoln  green.  2  Madras. 

3  Suez  Canal.  <  Egypt.  *  Malta.  «  St  Paul. 
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THE  GKIEVANCE  OF  THE  ^  GREY  STANE.'i 

Respectfully  addressed  to   the  building  firm  of  Beveridg-e 
Brothers,  Cherry  bank  near  Dupplin. 

*  Sermons  in  stones^  and  good  in  everything,* — Shakspeare. 

Hail  noble  trio  of  creation's  lords 

This  stone  displace. 
Pray,  hoist  me  high  upon  your  trustl'd  boards, 

From  earth's  embrace. 

Whole  or  in  part,  I  cannot  bear  to  be 

Imbedded  low ; 
The  basement  storey  is  no  place  for  me— 

0  no  !  no,  no  ! 

In  block  ornate  you  might  have  dress'd  me  up, 

A  place  to  fill 
In  that  tall  towerlet,  order  nondescript, 

Beside  the  mill. 

Could  I  offend  in  coping  yonder  pile, 

Squar'd  trim  upon  it. 
More  than  the  *  crawlin'  ferlie'  did  the  while 

On  '  miss's  bonnet.' 

Were  I  head  'mong  those  that  now  adorn 

The  Fraser  mart, 
rd  privileg'd  be  to  peer  on  hoof  and  horn 

lu  sculptur'd  art. 

1  An  ImmoDso  bouldor  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Almond,  near  Woodaod 
HuuHB,  lately  utilised  to  a  certain  extent  by  supporting  the  terminal  rail  of  a 
timber  feuce,  and  somowhat  resembling  a  sea  monster  with  an  elongated 

durbal  iiu. 
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Did  you  but  know  my  history,  with  what 

Terrific — no 
I  would  not  deign  to  tutor  you  in  that 

You  slight  me  so. 

Still  hugg'd  by  dust,  but  yet  to  you  I  owe 

This  late  device. 
And  in  return  to  you  I  would  bestow 

My  best  advice. 

Let  square  and  rule,  the  emblems  of  your  art, 

The  hand  engage  ; 
Read  for  the  culture  of  the  errant  heart 

The  sacred  page. 

And  bairn ies,  too,  teach  from  the  sacred  book 

Which  God  hath  given. 
The  way  (though  oft  through  lot's  perplexing  crook) 

That  leads  to  heaven. 

And  as  you  would  that  others  do  to  you, 

Do  you  to  others. 
This  maxim  practis'd  all  the  world  through, 

All  would  be  brothers. 

Alas,  though  man  has  high  and  noble  parts, 

And  brimful  cup, 
The  daily  cry  from  hosts  of  human  hearts 

Is  lift  me  up !  ^ 

Adieu,  though  I  am  but  a  rude  excrescence 

Of  this  earth's  crust, 
Our  bodies  are  identical  in  essence — 
Dust,  all  are  dust. 

1  '  There  be  mauy  that  say,  who  will  show  us  any  good  ?  ' — Psalm  iv.  5. 
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*  TEMPUS  PERDITUM  NUNQUAM  REVERTIT.' 

The  following  lines,  from  an  old  comrade,  are  respectfully 
inscribed  to  Captain  M'Nab  and  Volunteers  of  the  Crieff 
Company,  with  the  compliments  of  the  season  : — 

Loyal  liegemen  ane,  a  late  compeer, 
Again  would  for  auld  comrades  speer — 
Wives,  sweethearts,  met  to  charm  an'  cheer, 

Wi'  duet,  solo, 
We  wish  you  a'  a  guid  New  Year, 
All'  mair  to  follow. 

Fresh  levies  now  grace  your  parade, 
An'  brave  may  be  as  e'er  were  led, 
But  loyalists  o'  a'  past  decade 

Are  few  forsooth. 
Few  now  are  left  o'  veterans  staid, 

As  guides  o'  youth. 

Since  that  eventful  morn  when  we 
A'  help'd  to  plant,  right  loyally. 
The  marriage-royal  memorial  tree — 

Aye,  mair  than  ane — 
Sad  changes  baith  to  you  au'  me 
Ilae  come  an'  gane. 

/Since,  gentle  Dinnie's  pass'd  away, 
Poor  Roy  has  spent  his  fleeting  day ; 
M*Culloch  too— free,  friendly,  gay, 

Wo  a*  bemoan, 
Of  Neil,  oor  host^  we  sorrowing  say— 

Ho,  too,  is  gone. 
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Alas,  you've  suffered  sair  of  late, 
0'  comrades  frae  the  earliest  date  ; 
Men,  too,  above  the  average  rate 

In  physique,  mind. 
Men  who  in  duty,  match,  fight,  fete, 

Were  ne'er  behind, 

O'er  yonder  at  the  Castle  ha'. 
Where  Lord  and  Lady  welcom'd  a', 
To  dance  an'  daffin  great  an'  sma', 

A'  freely  bent. 
Nae  Coupar  '  military  law' 

Imposed  restraint. 

Na,  na,  oor  Captain  would  na  hae 
His  '  gallant  8tli'  commanded  sae  ; 
When  he  resign'd,  wha  wasna  wae  T 

No  ane  among  us. 
We'd  rather  kiss'd  his  muckle  tae 

Than  Pio  Nono's. 

Comparisons  are  odious  ;  but 
Were  his  successor's  hame  a  hut, 
I'd  visit  there  in  smoke  an'  smut. 

Aye  rather  than 
On  New  Year's  early  morn  '  first  fit ' 

The  Vatican. 

Your  warlike  weapons  still  you  wield, 
As  weel  as  maist  in  ha'  or  field  ; 
As  marksmen  disciplin'd  an'  drill'd 

Few  heads  your  score. 
AVere  you  ere  fairly  forc'd  to  yield 

To  any  corps  ? 

Should  you  ere  gang  to  Cultybraggan, 
To  hoist  the  danger  signal  flag  on, 
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May  friendship's  wheels  no  hae  the  drag  on — 

Be  courteous,  kind ; 
But  dinna  let  them  catch  you  laggin' 

Ae  point  behind. 

Frae  current  ills  of  late  so  rife 

May  a'  be  guarded — household,  wife. 

May  He,  wha  is  of  health  an'  life 

The  only  giver, 
Frae  keeper's  cudgel,  tinker's  knife, 

You  a'  deliver. 

Auld  comrades,  kind,  indulgent,  true — 
Ex-Volunteers  included  too — 
A  kindly  greeting  here  to  you 

Is  a'  my  aim. 
Wi'  gratefu'  thanks — adieu,  adieu, 

Yours,  aye  the  same, 

John  Menzies. 


P.aS. — She  maist  forgot  to  bid  me  say — 
Should  ony  o'  you  pass  this  way, 
To  ca'  an'  see  us,  though  your  stay 

Might  be  but  brief, 
We'd  kindly  welcome  ony  day 
A  friend  frae  Crieff. 

J.  M. 


December  26,  1874. 
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TO  THE  CRIEFF  DIVISION  OF  II.M. 
RESERVE  FORCES— GREETING. 

Thanks,  Mr  Editor,  my  debt 
0'  gratitude  to  you  is  great ; 
These  Hues,  if  suitable,  please  let 

Them  soon  appear 
To  meu  iu  haruess,  from  a  late 

Co-Volunteer. 

Hail!  Almond  valley  victors,  and 

A'  ithers  iu  your  gallant  band, 

Apt,  trusty  chief,  smart  sub-command, 

Esprit  de  corps^ 
And  patriotism  sternly  grand, 

Diffused  a'  o'er. 

Some  few  of  your  fraternals  are 
So  mighty,  mighty  men  of  war : 
'Gainst  San  Stefano  eastward  far 

They're  pledged  to  fight ; 
But  dinna  press  against  the  Czar 

Your  greater  weight. 

Your  burgh  interests  ane  and  a' 
Would  suffer  sair  were  you  awa; 
And  nane  can  guess  the  numbers  wha, 

Nor  rank  nor  names. 
That  might  'neath  Cossack  sabres  fa' 

Far  frae  their  hames. 

Nae  doot  ye've  joined  in  the  abuse 
Of  Scotch  wwworthies — Claverhoose, 
Lag,  Culzean,  Dalziel,  Captain  Bruce — 

That  fiendish  squad. 
Weel,  Cossack  chivalry  let  loose 

Is  just  as  bad. 
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Though  diplomacy  fail  to  clear 

Up,  up  the  war-charg'd  atmosphere, 

We  need  na  quake  just  yet  for  fear 

Of  pending  ills. 
Just  trust  Perth's  patriot  volunteer 

Re-doubt-Si-bles, 

Aye  bide,  your  ain  centurions  *  go,*  * 
And  when  commanded  be  not  slow  ; 
But  zeal  in  spurring  overflow 

Will  come  to  nought ; 
Enthusiasm's  just  as  fro* 

To  sober'd  thought. 

Where'er  is  heard  the  invader's  oar 
Then,  then  your  duty 's  by  that  shore  ; 
Look  back  wi'  me  on  days  of  yore — 

Poor  France  perdu^ 
Unswerving  duty's  triumph  o'er 

At  Waterloo. 

Ay,  Duty,  versus  fuss  and  fume. 
In  shop,  bank,  office,  council  room  ; 
Ay,  Duty  'mid  the  stunning  boom 

Of  cannon's  rattle. 
Duty  at  the  forge,  plough,  loom, 

As  well 's  in  battle. 

1  Luke  vii.  8. 
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EUSE  CONTRE  RUSE. 

Lying  is  an  ancient  vice  ; 

It  was  before  the  fall,^ 
And  of  all  other  vices,  is 

The  most  conventional. 

In  life's  affairs  'tis  thought  to  be 

A  necessary  evil ; 
So,  tacitly  most  men  agree 

Thus  far  to  serve  the  devil. 

It's  '  kingcraft '  in  the  monarch,  in 
The  statesman  just  a  lee  ; 

But  in  the  cultur'd  crucible 
'Fin'd  to  '  expediency.' 

And  in  the  churchman  of  our  own 

And  every  other  nation, 
Its  practice  now  is  widely  known 

As  '  mental  reservation.' 

The  merchant  and  the  shopman,  by 
Whom  we  are  cloth'd  and  fed, 

It  is  in  them  that  fallacy, 
The  '  secrets  of  the  trade.' 

The  lawyer,  too,  who  aye  should  be 

In  probity  a  giant ; 
It  is  in  him  that  honest  plea — 

The  *  interest  of  his  client.' 

1  Gen.  iii.  4,  5. 
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RHAPSODIC  LAMENTATION  OF  A  REPENTANT 
TINKER.i 

'  Vinctt,  qui  se  vincit,* 

Would  you  kindly  in  your  next  impression 

Provide  for  these  verses  a  place  ? 
They're  the  pith  of  a  contrite  confession 

By  one  of  a  nomadic  race, 
Who  tremblingly  held  in  his  hand 

The  work-tool-in-chief  of  his  craft,  • 

And  falteririg  said  (meaning  his  band) — 

^  They're  mistaken  if  they  think  I  am  daft.' 

Demented  with  drink,  I  abhor 

When  sober,  our  class  degradation. 
Aye,  hell  will  be  jubilant  o'er 

Such  a  depth  of  demoralization. 
From  a  low  social  swarm  I've  been  hived ; 

I  live  not  by  labour  but  loot ; 
All  my  pleasures  in  life  are  derived 

Much  less  from  the  man  than  the  brute. 

More  vile  than  the  crucified  thief, 

Is  grace  now  as  full  and  as  free ; 
0,  must  I  still  hug  the  belief 

That  death  may  annihilate  me  ? 
Ah  no  !  unrepentant,  alas. 

So  soon  as  I  quit  this  abode, 
I  am  dostin'd  with  demons  to  pass 

A  life  co-existent  with  God. 

Hope  yields  me  no  mental  repose, 
I've  rejected  God's  mercy  and  grace ; 

I  differ  but  little  from  those 

Who  already  have  gone  to  their  place. 

Qipty. 
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My  habits,  who  would  hear  me  describe : 
Desires,  too,  unhallow'd  all,  all 

My  condition  and  that  of  my  tribe, 
Would  not  only  disgust,  but  appal. 

We  are  pimples,  though  ofttimes  belied, 

On  society's  roseate  face ; 
But  cosmetics,  if  rightly  applied, 

Would  the  chronic  eruption  erase. 
Our  cities  their  arabs  reclaim, 

But  we  the  Bedouins  bucolic,^ 
Are  very  hyenas  to  tame 

Apart  e'en  from  drink  alcoholic. 

Ameliorate  heathendom,  break 

Black  savagery  down  if  you  can, 
But  forget  not  home  interests  ;  try,  make 

The  masculine  tinker  a  man. 
Ye  Christian  sisterhood,  wake 

Up  to  your  duty,  and  summon 
Decision,  God  helping,  to  make 

The  feminine  tinker  a  woman. 


Poatscriptum. 

When  met  by  the  man, 

Dejected,  but  raving  and  so  so, 
He  seemed  to  be  under  the  ban 

And  suffering  from  grog  penseroso. 

1  Rural. 
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GIVE  ME  DRINK. 

Listen  to  the  drunkard's  cry, 

*  Give  me  drink,  give  me  drink ! 
There's  my  money — I  am  dry — 
Give  me  drink,  give  me  drink ! 

I  have  earn'd  no  daily  hire — 
But  my  clothing,  food  and  fire, 
Take,  and  grant  me  my  desire. 
Give  me  drink,  give  me  drink ! 

*  Though  my  starving  family  cry  ; 
Give  me  drink,  give  me  drink ! 
Though  my  wife  and  children  die  ; 
Give  me  drink,  give  me  drink ! 

Loss  of  health  and  peace  of  mind, 
Aye,  and  character  combined, 
I  would  fling  them  all  behind, 
For  my  drink,  for  my  drink ! 

*  I've  got  something  more  to  give 
For  my  drink,  for  my  drink ; 
'Tis  on  whisky  now  I  live. 

Give  me  drink,  give  me  drink  ! 
God's  best  gifts  all  I  decline, 
Hope  and  heaven  I  resign. 
Only  drink  alone  be  mine- 
Give  me  drink,  give  me  drink ! 

*  Alcoholic  vendors  think, 
I'm  a  victim  to  your  drink : 

Give,  though  on  destruction's  brink- 
Give  me  drink,  give  me  drink  I  * 
Ah  I  ye  who  sell  it,  drink  has  driven 
Thousands  off  the  road  to  heaven. 
Are  ye  guiltless  who  have  given 
Them  the  drink,  them  the  drink  ? 
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BON  TON. 


{A  new  Song ^  freely  paraphrased  from  the  prose  sayings  of  a 
modern  cynic), 

AIR '  RUBRI    UXOR   ALDIVALLIS.' 

Bon  Ton  it  is  an  airy  pile, 

Gewgaws  built  on  '  hay'  and  *  stubble,' 
'Though  poverty's  approving  smile, 

And  riches  buoy  the  empty  bubble. 
Aye,  fashion  rules  us  with  a  straw. 
And  makes  us  slaves  and  suppliants  a'. 

She  cheats  the  eccentrics  with  a  whim, 
And  would  uucheck'd  to  Tophet  lead  'em. 

Lures  with  her  ignis  fatuus  gleam. 

And  cozens  with  her  clap-trap  freedom. 

She  makes  them  serve  her  (snobs  and  gents) 

In  harlequin's  habiliments. 

Ilypocrisy,  e'en  piety 

Has  multifarious  forms  of  fashion  ; 
Are  in  their  staid  sobriety. 

Subservient  to  the  ruling  passion. 
Fashion  flaunts  around  the  bier, 
And  weeps  behind  without  a  tear. 

E'en  all  her  pharasaic  freaks 

Ridiculous  are  as  mystic  fable  ; 
An  open  Bible  daily  takes 

A  central  place  upon  her  table ; 
And  strewn  around  the  book  divine 
See  printed  forms  in  mammon's  line. 
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Bon  ton,  she  is  a  nasty  thing-, 

Trails  -silken  skirts  along  the  gutter. 
Leads  blear-eyed  lap-dogs  in  a  string, 

Her  fouler  freaks  I'm  loath  to  utter ; 
But  dirt  ad  lib.,  a  smearing  bnish, 
And  fashion's  face  assumes  a  blush. 

She  banishes  her  moiety 

Of  halpless  children,  sisters,  brothers, 
To  murky  nursery's  '  hames  o'  wae,' 

And  faithless  hirelings  play  their  mothers. 
Maternal  love,  affection,  fie ! 
Are  such  imrnur'd  to  live  or . 

Bon  ton,  she's  an  insiduous  thing; 

The  grave  and  gay  she  slyly  coaxes, 
And  both  alike  tenacious  cling 

To  their  favourite  *  little  foxes/ 
Yet  all  know,  save  unchurch'd  divines, 
That  '  little  foxes  spoil  the  vines.* 

She  fits  man's  foot  with  pinching  boot. 
And  throttles  him  with  stubborn  collar  ; 

D^^es  his  moustache  as  dark  as  soot. 
And  servile  sufferers  most  extol  her. 

Yes,  fashion's  most  obsequious  victim 

Feels  least  her  most  despotic  dictum. 
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TO  A  FRIEND  IN  WEEDS. 

^  0 ,  my  son,  my  son.* 

Though  friendship's  consoling*  may  cbeer- 
O'er  gloom  throw  a  transient  glow — 

May  chase  away  one  single  tear, 
Still  others  are  ready  to  flow 

Flow,  tears  of  affection  that  flow, 

Unaided  we  cannot  control ; 
Nor  the  deeper  emotions  of  woe  — 

The  sorrows  and  sighs  of  the  soul. 

When  the  half  of  a  grief- stricken  heart 
With  a  loved  one  is  laid  in  the  tomb, 

He  only  can  solace  impart 

Who  has  withered  that  joy  of  the  home. 

No  affliction  so  painful  that  he 

Can  not  our  best  comforter  prove  ; 

Ah !  what  grief  so  scorching  can  be 
As  to  dry  up  the  stream  of  God's  love. 

By  patience,  when  under  the  rod. 

We  have  in  our  lowlier  lot 
That  one  means  of  glorifying  God, 

Which  angels — even  angels— -have  not. 

Take  comfort,  bereavement  is  one 

(0 !  let  it  be  so  understood) 
Of  the '  all  things'  in  Heaven's  high  plan, 

Together  that  work  for  our  good. 

Amazed  at  the  mysteries  of  grace. 
In  the  volume  of  Providence  we 

Only  dark  hieroglyphics  can  trace, 
To  which  earth  can  furnish  no  key. 
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Whatever  befalls  us  is  part 

In  wisdom's  inscrutable  whole ; 
Faith,  Lord,  in  Thy  dealings  impart, 

Speak  patience,  give  peace  to  the  soul. 


MADE  TO  DIFFER. 
'  In  understanding  he  men^ 

God  gives  to  men  in  natural  gifts 

Diversity ; 
In  mental  majesty  He  lifts 

Some  very  high ; 
While  most  permitted  are  to  grovel 
No  parts  apart  from  pick  and  shovel. 
In  circumstances,  cultur'd  weight ; 

In  goods  and  chattels 
We're  all  alike  ;  alike  to  fight 

Life's  varied  battles. 
Of  gifts  and  powers  there  still  would  be 

A  wonderful  diversity ; 
The  sun  it  shines  alike  on  all — 

The  trees  and  plants ; 
And  so  alike  the  rains  that  fall 

Supply  their  wants. 
Yet  each  retains  distinct  jaer  se 

Its  individuality. 
All  flowers  become  not  violets — No, 

That  cannot  be. 
The  rose  by  culture  cannot  grow 

An  apple  trco. 
Nor  train'd  can  bo  the  creeping  vine 
To  tower  like  the  majestic  pine. 
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Can  culture  to  the  sunflower  lend 

The  fragrancy 
Of  mignonette,  or  Nature's  blend 

From  o'er  the  lea  ? 
No  ;  made  to  differ  are  each  one, 
Just  as  God  makes  His  creature  man. 
Alike  are  no  two  faces — no, 

That  truth's  avow'd ; 
Nor  are  two  men  precisely  so 

The  same  endow'd ; 
And  in  God's  talent-dower  to  man, 

The  difference  is  ten  to  one. 
The  dak  has  strength,  the  vine  it  grows 

In  fruitfulness ; 
And  God  attires  the  lowly  rose 

In  beauty's  dress. 
The  heliotrope  He  amply  dowers 
With  exquisitely  scented  flowers  : 
The  daisy  that  bedecks  the  lea 

With  modest  grace. 
May  claim  the  same  nobility 

In  its  own  place. 
Aye,  as  the  tallest  oak  we  see, 

Or  any  other  noble  tree, 
Nobility  should  be  our  goal, 

Run  all  who  can — 
True  nobleness  consists  in  all 

That  makes  the  man 
In  being  what  God  meant  His  true 
Disciples  here  to  be  and  do. 
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THE  ALTAR. 

Ye  shall  offer  no  strange  incense  thereon,^ — Ex.  xxx.  9. 

In  every  age,  aud  most  in  this  of  any, 
Satan  erects  his  counterfeits  and  many, 

And  calls  them  Christ, 
He  decks  them  with  false  show,  attractive  glare, 
And  slopes  a  flowery  pathway  to  the  snare 

Deftly  devic'd. 
He  smooths  with  skilful  hands  the  slippery  slants, 

Directs  supreme, 
The  altar  of  man's  fancied  work  he  plants. 

And  prompts  the  dream. 

That  rubbish  dug  from  nature's  quarry,  and 
Shap'd  to  pattern  by  the  sin-soiled  hand 

Of  the  unwise, 
And  work'd  with  sin-soiled  tools,  by  hell's  command, 

May  base  suffice. 
Then  bids  man  offer  Christ  on  this,  and  then 
Lie  down  contented  meritorious  men. 
And  they  who  fondly  and  who  falsely  turn 

To  Rome  forsooth. 
They  oft-times  sound  the  altar's  name,  but  spurn 

The  altar's  truth. 

They  shed  the  tears  of  penitence  self-wrought ; 
Are  led  by  strings  of  self-denial  though  nought, 

In  priestly  halter. 
With  studied  posture,  and  with  outside  rite 
Construct  a  fabric,  but  on  (juaggy  site — 

Such  is  their  altar. 
Christ,  then,  in  name,  as  jc^wol  fair  they  add 

To  earth-made  crown ; 
Thus  proud  conceit  conjoins  with  Satan's  fraad 

To  aist  Christ  down. 
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SIN. 


What  is  it  ?     Ah  !  no  mind  its  birth  can  trace ; 

It  was  e'er  worlds  roll'd  through  ethereal  space. 

With  time  it  ends  not ;  an  eternal  force, 

It  ever  rolls  an  ever  deepening  course. 

It  scaUd  the  heavens  and  angels  hellward  hurl'd  ; 

It  entered  Eden,  man's  most  bless'd  abode, 

And  drove  the  soul  from  fellowship  with  God ; 

It  robbed  the  mind  of  heaven -illumining  rays, 

And  rendered  reason  a  bewildered  maze  ; 

The  battle-field  it  strews  with  ghastly  slain ; 

Its  bloody  stigma  crush'd  the  cursed  Cain ; 

It  plumed  the  lightning  with  its  forky  wings ; 

On  cities  doom'd  '  rain'd  '  desolating  things  ; 

It  forged  the  chains,  manipulated  aids, 

AVhich  bind  lost  sinners  to  their  burning  beds  ; 

It  taints  the  air,  pollutes  our  every  breath, 

'Tis  mother  of  that  mighty  monster — death. 

The  sighs  which  rend,  the  frown  which  most  alarms, 

And  pains  which  rack,  were  cradled  in  its  arms  ; 

It  is  the  core  of  every  grief  withal — 

Each  widow  and  each  orphan  tastes  its  gall. 

In  yonder  regions  where  its  torments  reign. 

Woe  ever  wails  in  unremitting  pain  ; 

There  writhe  the  wretched  in  eternal  thrall. 

There  darkness  spreads  its  ever  darkening  pall. 

It  is  the  source,  the  spring  of  every  tear, 

And  every  miser}^  follows  in  its  rear ; 

It  made  hearts  hotbeds  of  ungodly  lust. 

And  strove  to  lay  God's  honour  in  the  dust. 

Pause  reader,  now,  look  back,  though  incomplete, 
The  picture's  one  in  which  all  horrors  m^et. 
Does  fiction  colour,  fancy  facts  distort  ? 
No ;  truth  though  awful,  far  exceeds  report ; 
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No  power  the  sad  reality  can  paint, 
No  artist's  skill  a  flame  can  represent ; 
The  lost  writhe  out  eternal  ages  in, 
In  fully  learning  the  deserts  of  sin. 

These  terrors  told,  it  now  remains  to  trace 
The  glorious  project  of  redeeming  grace : 
Sinner,  receive  the  soul-reviving  cr^^ — 
Though  sin  is  death,  the  sinner  need  not  die. 

God's  love  decreed  a  plan,  a  ransom  will'd, 

His  Son  achieved  it,  all  demands  fulfilled ; 

When  heaven  would  save  from  hell-infolding  arms, 

Justice  and  truth  proposed  tremendous  terms — 

Jjot  us  draw  near  to  this  amazing  sight 

With  mind's  illumin'd  by  revelation  light. 

Jesus  comes  forth  to  save  a  ruined  race, 

The  guiltless  takes  the  guilty  sinner's  place  ; 

The  Surety  meets  the  infracted  law  of  God 

In  every  breach  of  its  most  glorious  code ; 

He  bore  the  burden,  all  that's  centr'd  in 

The  multiform  malignity  of  sin  ; 

Wrath  is  endured,  our  sins  the  Saviour  slew, 

In  anguish,  blood,  He  paid  their  every  due — 

*  Eli,  Eli,'  the  suffering  Proxy  cried, 

Said,  *  It  is  finished,'  bowed  His  head,  and  died. 

Till  by  the  Spirit's  all-awakening  aid 
Faith's  eye  discerns  a  sufferer  in  our  stead, 
The  conscience  has  no  heaven-sustaiuiug  peace, 
Nor  Bible  pages  heaven-imparting  grace ; 
Life  has  no  compass  guiding  to  a  close, 
Death  has  no  pillow  of  assur'd  repose. 
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A  CONTRAST. 

Without  an  effort,  trouble,  care,  or  toil, 
Some  men  to  Mammon  suddenly  succeed. 
But  lavish'd  oft  in  sottish  bout  and  broil 
They  sink  and  settle  in  the  scale  of  need, 
Low,  low  as  zero,  friendless,  none  to  save 
The  wretched  spendthrift  from  a  pauper's  grave. 

There  is  a  law,  all  practically  maintain, 
That  what  comes  lightly  is  let  lightly  slip. 
And  what  by  harder  struggling  men  obtain 
Is  held  in  keeping  with  a  firmer  grip — 
A  fleeting  bubble,  or  life's  loftiest  aim — 
It  may  be  favour,  fortune,  faith,  or  fame. 

So,  in  like  manner,  mark  the  Christian,  who 
Has  fought  his  way  from  sin  to  saving  grace — 
If  through  the  fire,  and  through  the  water  too, 
That  he  at  last  has  won  the  w^ealthy  place — 
Nor  there  unbuckle,  quit  the  sword  and  lance. 
But  watch  and  ward  his  rich  inheritance. 
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WAR,  RELIGION,  POLITICS. 

Self-constituted  flaring  lights 
The  present  public  mind  excites ; 
Ay  !  Bismarck's  scattered  Jesuits 

Among  us  lurk. 
E'en  Satan  and  his  satellites 

Have  special  work. 

In  war,  religion,  politics, 

There's  now  so  many  crafty  tricks, 

Though  train'd  in  youth  our  minds  to  fix 

On  one  head  deil, 
It  must  take  files  of  old,  old  Nicks, 

Each  squad  to  drill. 

Great  nations,  quarrel,  fight,  and  kill, 
And  petty  States  aid  in  the  *  mill ; ' 
Deeds  that  appal,  and  scenes  that  chill. 

Reporters  write. 
E'en  we,  though  much  against  our  will, 

May  have  to  fight. 

Communities  fizz  in  ferment, 

And  grossest  passions  spurn  restraint ; 

God's  gifts  are  wickedly  misspent — 

Life,  treasure,  time, 
And  wild  fanaticism's  bent 

On  nameless  crime. 

Creeds  and  confessions  now  are  rui^ 
And  chief  rejecters,  Jack  and  Jill, 
May  climb  high  up  some  greener  hill 

And  vainly  flatter 
Themselves  that  they  their  pails  may  fill 

Of  purer  water. 
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The  vagaries  of  the  human  brain 
In  colleges  are  taught  by  men, 
Who  Bible  passages  explain 

In  word  and  note, 
Polluted  with  the  drastic  bane 

Of  modern  thought. 

Of  masked  design,  intrigue,  and  quirk, 
And  devious  diplomatic  work, 
Our  policy  anent  the  Turk 

Long's  been  a  blend, 
Which  Gladstone's  late  corrective  jerk 

May  help  to  mend. 

Dissent  can  best  secure  a  tomb 
Elsewhere  than  near  its  English  home ; 
Intolerance  from  Spain  or  Rome 

Would  be  but  nil 
To  Nonconformists  suffering  from 

The  Burials'  Bill. 

Alas  !  that  bigotry  should  rave 
In  surplice  o'er  the  open  grave ; 
All  to  *  God's  acre,'  all  must  have 

A  birthright  claim. 
Laid  there,  the  sovereign  and  the  slave 

Are  both  the  same. 
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SONNET. 


The  longest  life  it  is  not  very  long, 
Sunshine  it  has,  and  now  and  then  a  song, 
But  clouds  and  darkness  follow  in  its  train ; 
Some  pleasure,  aye,  but  not  a  little  pain  ; 
Bright  hopes  it  has,  but  more  of  gloomy  fears, 
With  smiles  a  few,  but  ah !  with  many  tears, 
E*en  though  partakers  of  redeeming  grace. 
Not  here  but  yonder  shall  our  weepings  cease, 
Griev'd  we'll  part,  and  joyless  oft  return, 
But  that 's  no  plea  that  '  man  was  made  to  mourn.' 
Joys  gild  betimes,  but  sorrow  sobbing  tells 
Of  hasty  meetings  and  abrupt  farewells. 
Life's  final  hour  which  God  alone  can  will, 
This  beating  pulse  is  hastening  to  fulfil. 


THE  APPLE. 

Hail  famous,  fragrant,  favourite  fruit ! 
At  home,  abroad,  in  high  repute, 
In  Egypt  deified  nae  doot, 

An'  dub'd  Pomona, 
A  Pagan  goddess  oot  an'  oot, 

Like  Rome's  Madonna. 

Your  Paradisic  ])edigree, 

By  fouk  mair  skill'd  in  lore  than  me, 

Is  traced  to  Eden's  central  tree 

Of  erst,  that  stood 
So  pleasant  to  the  ^  woman's '  e'e. 

An*  *  good  for  food* 
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Eve,  ere  she  eat  your  fatal  fruit, 

A  happy  wife  was  in  an*  oot ; 

Her  household  duties  nane  can  doot 

Were  pleasures  a' — 
Nae  pants  nor  petticoats  to  cloot 

Afore  the  fa'. 

Soon  after  earth  got  a'  things  new  on, 
But  ere  its  bloom  took  autumn's  hue  on. 
Afore  the  man  put  sark  or  shoe  on, 

Or  woman  cloth'd. 
The  apple  wi'  the  tree  it  grew  on 

Was  lov'd  an'  loath'd. 

As  in  the  ruin  of  our  race 

The  apple  was  assigned  a  place, 

So  down  the  stream  of  time  we  trace 

Its  agency, 
Still  circumscrib'd  within  a  space, 

Mark'd  God's  decree. 

Who  hasna  heard  the  tale  o'  Tell, 
A  story  schoolboys  love  so  well. 
How  arrow-pierc'd  the  apple  fell — 

A  famous  feat 
That  may  historic  pages  swell 

Till  latest  date. 

An  apple,  falling  from  a  tree, 

Led  to  the  first  discovery 

Of  laws  which  guide  collectively 

The  incessant  roll 
Of  worlds  throughout  immensity, 

The  mighty  whole. 

That  rosy  tinge  which  paints  your  cheek 
Some  maidens  hae,  an'  mony  seek ; 
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Could  beauty's  baited  blushes  speak, 
What  would  they  say  ? 

'  My  votaries  are  the  vain,  the  weak, 
The  giddy,  gay/ 

By  Nature's  reviviscent  law 
Now  apple  buds  begin  to  blaw 
Their  blossoms,  pure  as  winter's  sua*, 

Fresh,  blooming,  bright, 
As  though  the  fa's  anathema 

Had  ceas'd  to  blight. 


ACROSTIC. 

First  Squad  of  Marksmen,  Crieff  Company  of  Volunteers. 

'  G  ALLANT  Eighth,*  youth,  veterans  hoary, 
A  nother  chapter  of  your  story 
L  ifts  you  high  among  the  corps, 
L  oads  you  with  increasing  scores, 
A  judges  you  to  take  your  stand 
N  ear  the  Al's  of  any  land. 
T  urn  troops  like  you  loose  on  the  Turk 

E  'en  Cossacks  would  have  scanty  work. 

I  n  the  victory  you  have  gain'd 

G  allantly  has  leen  maintain'd 

H  onour  bright  as  heretofore ; 

T  ry  some  others,  you  may  score 

H  igher  still,  a  hundred  more. 
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TO  'BOBBY.' 


(On  receipt  of  a  variety  of  Alpine  plants,  including  a  pretty 
pine  sapling.) 

It  was  a  present  from  a  little  child, 

Sent  to  the  lowlands  from  an  upland  wild ; 

And  with  it  came  this  kindly  message,  too — 

*  The  pretty  tree  is  ''  Bobby's  "  gift  to  yon  ; 

And  in  your  garden  'mong  the  flowerets  fair, 

It  is  his  wish  it  should  be  planted  there.* 

Thanks,  little  boy,  and  may  you  live  to  see 

This  sapling  grow  into  a  stately  tree. 

And  please  convey  my  thanks  to  mother,  too ; 

Perhaps  to  her  the  gift  is  partly  due. 

Apt  copyists  of  all  that's  done  at  home ; 

What  parents  are,  their  children  oft  become. 

A  mother's  teaching,  that  most  useful  art 

Is  the  initial  training  of  the  heart. 

Much  in  our  characters  through  life  is  due  ; 

Ye  Christian  mothers,  much  is  due  to  you. 

Though  hoar  with  age,  a  mother's  influence  still 

Ketains  its  youth-grip  on  my  mind  and  will. 

In  far-off  lands  and  in  temptation's  hour, 

To  me  it  has  been  a  restraining  power ; 

A  sound  investment,  never  under  par. 

E'en  'mid  the  cruel  savagery  of  war. 

Dear  little  boy,  oh,  learn  no  useless  lore ; 

Th'  expanding  mind  with  useful  knowledge  store. 

Not  knowledge  such  as  ill-formed  minds  display 

Of  modes  and  forms,  the  fopperies  of  the  day ; 

Nor  vulgar  pleasure,  such  as  courts  the  vain 

Fantastic  slaves  of  fashion's  transient  reign. 

Not  such  as  wait  on  dissipation's  call, 

In  crowded  card-rooms  or  at  midnight  ball, 
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Where  avarice  and  envy  rule  confess'd : 
Where  every  mean  sensation  fills  the  breast, 
Where  virtue,  taste,  and  knowledge  must  give  way 
To  self-important  folly's  boundless  sway ; 
Where  age  and  youth  one  common  path  pursue, 
One  common  scene  of  trifles  keep  in  view. 
Life  wasting  in  an  useless  waking  trance, 
Vale  of  profusion,  sloth,  and  ignorance. 
Yet,  ah !  the  common  lot  assigned  to  all, 
In  spite  of  tenderest  cares  to  you  must  fall ; 
Despite  of  fond  precautions  you  must  bear 
Of  disappointment's  weight  a  common  share. 
But  may  sound  reason  linked  to  virtue  pure 
Teach  you  its  heaviest  pressure  to  endure. 
*  Thy  will  be  done,'  this  attitude  maintain, 
With  trust  in  God  to  succour  and  sustain. 


THE  WORDS  I  LOVE  BEST. 

When  over  the  dungeons  philanthropy  shed 

A  blink  of  her  beaming,  benevolent  e'e. 
When  fetter'd  ones  freed  were,  and  famish'd  ones  fed, 

The  words  that  they  loved  best  were — Ilotvard  loves  me. 

*  They  kiss'd  one  another,'  and  parted  in  tears, 

No  sexual  affections  so  fervid  could  be, 
Thus  Jonathan's  love-song,  and  one  that  endears 

Was,  the  words  that  I  love  best  are — David  loves  me. 

Two  friends,  they  were  soldiers  in  youth's  buoyant  day, 

One  fell  in  battle  far  over  the  sea ; 
The  other  still  lives,  and  has  link'd  in  a  lay, 

The  words  I  love  best  are — my  comrade  lov*d  me. 
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When  the  *  kinsman '  in  kindness  poured  on  her  vtiil 
The  present  of  barley,  six  measures  gave  he, 

On  Ruth  then  devolved  the  responsive  entail, 
The  words  that  I  love  best  are — Boaz  loves  me. 

The  shepherd  found  dead  on  the  brow  of  yon  hill, 
And  collie,  the  faithful,  his  watcher  was  he. 

Could  the  lifeless  have  spoken,  read  thus  is  his  will, 
The  words  that  I  love  best  are — Luath  loves  me. 

The  prodigal  swine-herd,  who  fain  would  have  fed 
On  hog-husks,  alas  !  and  no  man  would  gi'e, 

O'ercome  with  the  kiss  of  compassion,  he  said, 
'  The  words  I  love  best  are — my  father  loves  me^ 

Can  tear  drops  but  trickle  while  thus  I  indite  ? 

Go  ask  at  the  child^  as  he  leaps  on  the  lea. 
What  words  are  the  sweetest,  he  lisps  with  delight, 

The  words  I  love  best  are — my  mamma  loves  me, 

0 !  who  will  show  any  good,  many  thus  pray. 
But,  Lord,  let  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  be 

Uplifted  upon  us,  and  all  then  can  say. 

The  words  that  I  love  best  are — Jesus  loves  3ie. 
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COMING  ON  OF  OLD  AGE. 
*  Rejoice  0  young  Man*  etc, —  Ecc.  x.  9. 

Where  Buddhistic  idolaters  plagu'd 

The  guardians  of  national  peace, 
And  mutinous  legends  were  leagu'd 

To  annihilate  the  dominant  race. 
*Mong  African  solitudes,  where 

Are  hunted  the  Gnu  and  Giraffe — 
In  manhood's  meridian,  there, 

I  needed  no  stay  from  the  staff. 

By  the  Parana-Paraguay,  Plate, 

Great  rivers  that  water  the  plain. 
Where  the  strangest  admixture  is  met 

Of  savage  and  civilised  men. 
Where  the  yerba  that  springs  from  the  soil, 

All  grades  of  society  quaff ; 
There,  in  life's  fittest  season  for  toil, 

I  needed  no  stay  for  the  staff. 

In  the  land  of  the  relic  and  charm, 

Where  the  sword  *s  just  returned  to  its  sheath, 
Where  the  Auto  first  flashed  the  alarm 

Of  tortures  and  dungeons  and  death. 
Where  the  dissolute  Bourbon  gave  way 

To  rulers  in  freedom's  behalf ; 
There,  in  youth's  most  auspicious  day, 

I  needed  no  stay  for  the  staff. 

But  the  vanguard  of  age  and  its  ails 

Now  life's  lagging  forces  harass ; 
No  truce  from  the  foe  that  assails, 

Till  o'erthrown  they  surrender  en  massk* 
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Bedimm'd  is  the  sight  of  the  eye, 
No  melody  now  in  the  laugh, 

The  step  less  elastic,  and  I 

Am  beginning  to  lean  on  the  staff. 

The  flowers  of  affection  that  bloom 

On  the  sward,  over  lov'd  ones  in  death 
And  those  of  the  furze  and  the  broom 

That  enliven  the  moorland  and  heath. 
The  rose  in  its  lowly  attire, 

The  flower  and  the  fruit  of  the  graff; 
All  these  I  may  see  and  admire, 

Though  it  be  with  the  help  of  the  staff. 

When  life's  sunny  season  is  past, 

And  the  chills  of  its  winter  benumb, 
Where  ills  (and  in  love  to  the  last) 

Are  in  mercy  appointed  to  come. 
When  earth  and  its  perishing  things 

Are  felt  to  be  worthless  as  chaff  ; 
Be  Thou,  Lord,  the  King  of  all  kings. 

Then,  as  now,  my  stay  and  my  staff. 


THE  BEAUTIES  OF  UPPER  STRATHEARN. 

Respectfully  Inscribed  to  '  Will.  Harrow,^ 

Bred  on  her  broad  lap,  I  left  young  to  explore 
Straths  far,  far  apart  from  my  native  Strathmore. 
And,  'mong  savage  and  sage,  have  travell'd  to  learn 
Few  straths  are  so  lovely  as  Upper  Strathearn. 
How  many  charms  here,  both  by  nature  and  art 
Combine  to  engage  the  susceptible  heart — 
Come  west,  Will.,  look  down  from  the  Challichan  Cairn, 
On  the  lake  of  the  Turret,  the  vale  of  the  Earn : 
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If  that  does  not  sap  your  Strathmorean  fealt}^ 

Survey  the  cascades  of  the  Bervic  and  Kelty, 

Come  see  that  village,^  where  earthquakes  are  current, 

The  Cauldron  of  Demons,  on  Lednock's  wild  torrent, 

Loud  hissing  and  foaming  in  terrible  fray, 

While  the  segments  of  rainbows  shine  on  its  spray; 

Besides,  here  are  subjects  of  poetic  lore 

From  the  brain  of  a  bard^  who  ne'er  sung  of  Strathmore. 

Yon  column  that  towers  from  the  hill  near  the  stream, 

Is  a  monument  rear'd  to  a  soldier^  of  fame — 

An  ob'lisk,  I  think,  but  to  be  more  specific, 

Cleopatra's  needle  without  hieroglyphic. 

Yon  gorgeous  Eden,*  tastefully  array 'd 
In  floral  gems  of  every  tint  and  shade. 
Disposed  in  figures,  rings,  triangles,  squares. 
And  all  arranged  in  beautiful  parterres, 
While  dials  and  vases,  antique  statues  grand. 
Enhance  the  scenery  of  this  fairy  land. 
On  terrace  walls  the  cultur'd  creeper  clings, 
The  Tropceolum^  and  other  lovely  things  ; 
How  fruitful  grow  the  Citrus  Decumana, 
Exotic  rare.  Agave  Americana, 
At  date  remote  its  blossom  reappears. 
Nor  blooms  but  once  in  ten  decade  of  years — 
Perpetual s,  too,  of  rarest  hybrid  class, 
Claim  special  notice  'mong  the  floral  mass, 
Geants  des  Batailles  and  the  William  Jessie 
The  Coupe  D'lleli  and  the  Vicomte  Cressy, 
La  Reine,  the  Robin  Hood,  and  Acidalic, 
Please  print  their  names  in  characters  Italic. 

1  Oomrie. 

s  Burns,  when  residing  at  Ochtertyro  in  1787,  risited  Loch  Turret,aQdUM 
Incident  of  some  waterfowl  starting  from  the  lake  led  him  to  compoaoa  i 
of  verses  beginning  thus:  — *  Why  ye  tenants  of  the  lake.* 

'  General  Sir  David  Baird. 

*  Drummond  Garden. 

*  Tropodolum  speciosum. 
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Mods  Gramp'us  fight — the  Roman  and  the  Scot 
Fought,  'tis  asserted,  near  this  famous  spot — 
E'en  Cola's ■'^  shield,  and  Galgacu's^  claymore, 
May  yet  be  shown  'moug  Al'ster's^  antique  store, 
And  should  his  story  'bout  the  things  not  suit  us, 
He'd  quote  in  proof  the  pages  of  Tacitus.* 

Now,  Will.,  when  you  come,  settle  matters  before  — 

You'll  ne'er  again  wish  to  revisit  Strathmore. 

When  death  calls  at  last,  and  no  arm  can  save, 

Bees  '11  hum  on  the  blossoms  that  bloom  on  your  grave, 

And  friends  from  Strathmore,  with  becoming  concern, 

Will  visit  that  grave  on  the  banks  of  the  Earn. 


CHANGES. 

'  The  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests  bear  rule 
by  their  means,  and  my  people  love  to  have  it  so.' — Jer. 
V.  31. 

The  changing  notions  of  our  day 

On  God's  Word,  works,  and  ways, 
By  writers  clerical  and  lay, 
Both  stagger  and  amaze. 
His  Word  is  challeug'd,  critics  high 
Its  inspiration,  truths  deny. 

'Gainst  creeds  there  is  a  wrangling  war ; 

And  truths  are  taught  untruly  ; 
We  long  for  peace  amid  the  jar 

Of  elements  unruly. 
But  coming  storms  anon  may  clear 
Up  truth's  beclouded  atmosphere. 

1  Agricola,  Roman  Commander. 

2  Caledonian  Generalissimo. 

3  Mr  A.  Stewart,  collector,  custodian,  and  cicerone  of  ancient  armour,  kindly 
exhibited  to  strangers  visiting  the  garden,  castle,  etc. 

*  Roman  historian  of  the  great  battle  fought  A.D.  84. 
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There  is  no  end,  no  end  of  change, 

Men  novelties  encore, 
And  what  succeeds  is  crude  and  strange, 

As  that  just  gone  before. 
The  fickle  mind,  a  maxim  true, 
Aye  lies  in  wait  for  something  new. 

Poor  souls  with  wavering  mind  and  will, 

Subservient  to  sin. 
Will  anything  embrace  to  fill 

The  dreary  void  within. 
They  try  by  means  of  change  to  find 
A  soother  for  the  troubled  mind. 

There's  gagg'd  professor,  congregations, 

Samples  of  perverted  will. 
Freed  from  Erastian  combinations, 

Clamouring  for  freedom  still ; 
For  leave  to  teach  the  truth's  negations. 
For  leave  to  practice  innovations. 

We're  flooded  with  a  flowing  tide 

Of  vain  religious  whims  ; 
God's  psalms  are  being  laid  aside 

For  organs,  chants,  and  hymns ; 
With  every  freshet  in  polemics 
Comes  new  religious  epidemics. 

In  church  courts,  pulpits,  and  in  pew 

Are  sprouting  germs  of  schism. 
Which  may  grow  up  to  something  new 

In  Presbyterianism. 
To  Janet  Geddes'  stool  we're  debtors, 
Aye  may  it  awe,  a'  innovators. 

The  many  errors  of  our  day 

Truth's  champion's  deplore ; 
May  God  in  His  own  time  and  way 

To  purity  restore : 
Ills  worship,  and  His  Word  defend 
From  foes  who  'gainst  its  truths  contend. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  CHILDREN. 

'  That  father  who  stands  rigid  and  unsympathetic  amid  the 
sportfulness  of  children,  ought  never  to  have  been 
tempted  out  of  a  crusty  and  unredeemable  solitariness/ 

The  waters  that  leap  down  the  rocks  through  the  wild  wood, 
Their  steps  lack  the  grace  of  the  footfall  of  childhood, 
See  the  morning  peep  forth  from  its  night's  murky  shroud, 
Its  gold  on  the  towers,  and  its  fire  on  the  cloud, 
It  is  not  so  bright,  though  the  same  hands  adorn, 
Less  beautiful  too,  than  is  life's  early  morn. 

That  power  which,  as  parents,  our  children  wield  o'er  us, 

A  theme  is  that  teachers  bring  seldom  before  us, 

But  their  influence  for  good  has  aye  been  uuceasin', 

Since  from  them  we  learn'd  our  first  baby-lesson ; 

The  science  of  patience  they  teach  us,  and  spell 

Out  lessons  of  self-abnegation  as  well ; 

Of  hopes,  too,  and  joys,  who  can  number  the  whole 

That  little  ones  stir,  keeps  alive  in  the  soul 

In  our  strivings  e'n  now,  more  earnest  the  strife 

Since  these  little  feet  trod  the  pathway  of  life, 

And  with  their  little  hands  stretch'd  forth  with  desire 

Anon  they  catch  hold  of  our  nature  entire. 

Ah  !  conscience  has  whisperings  more  solemn  and  loud 

Since  yon  little  body  was  swath'd  in  the  shroud, 

Flowing  fountains  of  joy  in  the  heart  have  their  rise 

In  the  lustre  enlivening  that  little  one's  eyes. 

And  though  *  shapen '  in  sin,  and  polluted,  defiled. 

The  light  that  is  kindl'd  in  the  eye  of  a  child 

Will  in  glory  be  ever  transcendently  bright, 

When  suns  and  their  systems  shall  have  ceas'd  to  give  light. 

Ye  mothers,  now  weeping,  and  fathers  who  moan, 
Less  bitterly  mourn  o'er  the  child  that  has  gone ; 
Others  may  leave  you,  but  from  God's  very  throne 
They'll  reach  down  an  influence  leading  you  on, 
And  leading  you  upwards,  the  way  they  have  trod, 
Till  safe  by  their  side  in  the  presence  of  God. 
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THE  KIRK  0'  THE  MEER. 

The  Kirk  o'  the  Meer  is  a  venerable  pile 
'Twas  rear'd  siuce  the  Romans  invaded  our  isle, 
It  has  sklates  on  the  reef  an'  deals  on  the  fleer, 
Nor  built  is't  wi'  divits  an'  stanes  frae  the  Meer, 
It  hisna  a  bell  nor  a  steeple  ava, 
For  a  perch  to  the  kae,  the  stirlin,  or  craw — 
If  steeples  were  kent  then,  nae  modem  is  sheer 
Hoo  nathing  sae  beech's  on  the  Kirk  o'  the  Meer. 

A'  auld  AirntuUy  gaed  east  to  the  Meer — 
But  ane  took  a  different  airt  to  be  sheer, 
Sect  prejudice  then  mair  than  noo  was  asleep 
For  he  ne'er  was  countit  araang  the  black  sheep — 
In  morals,  religion,  they'd  fairly  contrast 
Wi'  bodies  the  purest^  baith  present  an'  past ; 
But  cutty-stool  penance,  though  awfu'  severe, 
Sic  sinners  whiles  sat  in  the  Kirk  o'  the  Meer! 

Lang,  langsyne,  I  dinna  remember  the  date. 
For  schul  fires  each  scholar  took  wi'  them  a  peat, 
Then  task-books  an'  teachings  were  simple ;  but,  ah, 
Sic  memories  through  life  they  would  fondly  reca ! 
On  the  form  o'  the  earth  nae  lessons  were  gien, 
But  a'  thought  it  round,  like  the  disk  o'  the  mean, 
A  bannock-shap'd  world,  like  a  sHce  of  a  sphere, 
Wi'  nae  Kirk  on  ooi-  side  but  that  o'  the  Meer. 

Some  hamesteads  an'  hamlets  that's  lang  ceas'd  to  be 
Few  kens  where  they  ance  stood  but  A  nnie  an*  me, 
In  these,  an'  sic  like,  mithers  nurs'd  not  a  few 
Schoolmasters,  an*  doctors,  an'  ministers  too ; 
An'  a*  had  their  acres — some  sheep  an*  a  coo— 
They  wove  their  ain  sarks,  an*  made  coats  o'  their 
A'  were  friendly  to  me,  an*  ane  o*  them  cfear, 
An*  whiles  baeth  thcgither  we  gaed  to  the  Meer. 
F 
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A'  Scotland,  as  weel  as  the  Kirk  o'  the  Meer, 
Should  thanks  gie  for  blessius  that  a'  enjoy  here. 
For  Sabbaths  an'  gospel  light,  liberty,  law, 
On  nae  ither  land  does  sic  benisons  fa' ; 
Afttimes,  when  in  heathendom  far,  far  awa'. 
Where  Kirks  o'  oor  kind  werena  bigget  ava, 
I  thought  them  weel  aff  wha  were  privileged  to  hear 
Auld  Mr  Pringle  in  the  Kirk  o'  the  Meer. 

Seceders  they  were  then,  a  God-fearin'  flock, 
Whate'er  noo  they  may  be,  they're  aff  a  guid  stock, 
But,  'tween  them  an'  friends  was  concocted  a  scheme, 
An',  'mang  other  changes,  they  chang'd  their  auld  name. 
Wi'  modem  Kirk  sins  then,  nane  them  could  upbraid, 
But  sect  versus  sect  noo  e'en  war  on  parade. 
Kirk  'gainst  brither  Kirk  say  things  awfu'  severe. 
She,  too,  may  a  scold  be — the  Kirk  o'  the  Meer. 

Nae  organ  fouk  then  in  the  Kirk  o'  the  Meer, 

By  their  ain  livin'  voice  a'  to  heaven  drew  near, 

Nor  service  to  God  would  they  shift  on  a  choir, 

Na,  a'  was  ae  body  o'  singers  entire — 

Though  psalmody  noo's  o'  a  livelier  cast. 

What  else  mair  sublime  than  the  airs  o'  the  past  ? — 

Slow  measur'd  an'  solemn,  devoutly  austere. 

The  psalms  were  aye  sung  in  the  Kirk  o'  the  Meer. 

Ae  day  when  frae  hame,  an'  a  guid  bit  awa', 
'Mang  wooly-hair'd  blacks  wha  had  broken  the  law, 
Helpin'  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  o'  their  guilt, 
Swird  pois'd  in  terrorem,  an'  bare  to  the  hilt. 
An'  weary  that  night,  as  we  watch'd  on  the  field, 
I  met  wi'  a  stranger,  a  comical  chield. 
We  were  friends  in  a  trice,  when  I  heard  how  near 
He  ance  herdit  kye  to  the  Kirk  o'  the  Meer. 

The  Kirk  o'  the  Meer,  unpretendin'  in  name, 

A  hoosehold  word  was  in  our  auld  hoose  at  hame  ; 
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That  hame,  though  a  hut,  for  the  tune  it  was  oors^ 

An'  had  its  kailyard  too,  wi'  busses  and  floores ; 

But  father  an'  mither  baith  langsyne  are  gane, 

An'  thoughts  o'  the  past  maks  me  sadden'd  an'  lane.        , 

Soon,  soon,  I  must  leave  too  a'  thing  noo  sae  deer, 

An',  in  prospect,  adieu  to  the  Kirk  o'  the  Meer. 


ACROSTIC. 
Vivi  memor  Lethi. 

J  UDGE  not ;  'tis  ours  to  plead  for  self-control, 
A  nd  strive  unrighteous  passions  to  subdue ; 
N  one  knows  God's  dealings  with  the  erring  soul, 
E  re  that  dread  sin  its  heedless  victim  slew. 

D  el  ive ranee  from  licentiousness  we  seek, 

U  pheld  may  we  be,  from  the  hopeless  cry ; 

F  rom  death-bed  doubts,  save,  save  the  erring  weak, 

F  rom  that  sad  finis — '  I  am  afraid  to  die.' 
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WORK. 

*  If  work  is  not  always  happiness,  certainly  idleness  is  always 
misery.' 

Work  is  an  ordinance  divinely  given, 
And  had  its  rise  and  origin  in  heaven. 
From  the  beginning  man  had  work  to  do, 
Before  the  thorn  and  the  thistle  grew. 
Who  knows  what  ills  afflict  our  native  land 
By  works  unfaithful  done  by  head  or  hand. 
Such  works,  alas,  at  first  on  earth  began 
*  Eastward  in  Eden,'  '  where  He  put  the  man.' 
The  evil  seed,  sown  by  Satanic  art, 
Grows  most  luxuriant  in  the  idle  heart. 
Work  is  a  safeguard,  indolence  a  woe  ; 
To  us,  in  mercy,  God  has  wilFd  it  so. 

'  My  Father  works,'  these  words  should  reconcile 
His  creature  man  to  live  by  honest  toil. 
God  is  a  worker  mighty  to  maintain 
Order  intact,  else  anarchy  would  reign ; 
Else  would  the  universe  up  broken  be. 
And  chaos  reign  throughout  immensit3\ 
All  creatures  work ;  we  only  work  despise  ; 
'  Go  to  the  ant,^  thou  sluggard,  and  be  wise.' 
The  holy  angels  have  their  work,  and  we 
Have  friends  in  glory  who  may  workers  be. 
Want  works  that  it  may  eat  of  bread  and  live, 
And  to  its  own  have  sustenance  to  give  ; 
While  Esaus  of  luxurious  homes  will  take 
Their  bow  and  quiver,  hunt  o'er  field  and  brake. 
Thus  bloated  wealth  with  ail  its  hoarded  treasures 
Will  make  a  toil — aye,  even  of  its  pleasures. 
And  avarice  works ;  how  manifold  our  sins  ; 
When  want  is  sated,  wishing  them  begins. 

1  The  subjoined  note  may  aid  in  the  illustration  of  the  wonderful  working 
powers  of  these  provident  insects.  During  the  Kaffir  campaign  of  1847-8, 
the  ant-hills,  large  conical  hillocks  teeming  with  industrious  life,  were 
scooped  out  aud  used  as  baking  ovens  by  the  troops— British  and  Colonial. 
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SIMPLICITY. 


One  duty  of  humanity, 

By  units  and  in  every  class, 

Is  just  to  make  itself  to  be 

Clean,  plain,  and  pleasing  to  the  mass — 

The  sloven  never  may  intend, 

But  as  a  sloven  must  offend. 

Every  time  we  wash  our  faces, 
Every  time  we  comb  our  hair, 
Every  time  we  don  fresh  dresses, 
And  with  tidiness  and  care 
We  add,  though  hair  may  be  uncurl'd, 
Our  mite  of  beauty  to  the  world ! 

The  mosses  creeping  round  and  round 
The  grey  old  trunks  of  stately  trees. 
The  flowers  and  grasses  that  abound 
To  feed  and  clothe  amuse  and  please, 
These  make  their  toilets,  but  they  pass 
No  time  before  the  dressing-glass. 

Dame  Nature  wears  her  many  dresses, 
As  changing  seasons  softly  glide. 
Gay,  but  without  the  wild  excesses 
Fashion  lends  to  human  pride ; 
Art  shocks  with  tawdry  oddities, 
But  Nature  never  fails  to  please. 

Iler  blossoms  mellow  into  fruit, 
Her  grains  grow  plump  and  manifold. 
And  when  she  doffs  her  summer  suit, 
Garlands  herself  with  autumn's  gold  ; 
And,  lo !  betimes  around  her  dose 
The  whiteness  of  the  winter's  snows. 
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Th*  absurd  costumes  of  yonder  nation 
May  provoke  our  sneers  and  smiles, 
But  are  the  devotees  of  fashion 
Less  oddly  dress'd  in  British  Isles  ? 
No,  they  outrageously  neglect 
Themselves  becomingly  to  deck. 


WOODEND. 

Down  by  the  Almond,  and  embraced  in  a  bend 

Of  its  circling  waters  low  lies  Woodend  ; 

But  the  name  is  par  excellence  fitly  conjoined 

With  the  house  up  the  brae  for  the  rich  and  refin'd — 

A  mansion  o'erlooking  that  river  below, 

Which  onwards  unceasingly  oceanwards  flow. 

'Tis  a  centre  of  scenes  so  varied  in  kind, 

Seen  once  it  remains  aye  impressed  on  the  mind. 

We  see  in  the  gardens  the  fairest  of  flowers. 

And  wish  we  could  rear  such  rare  beauties  in  ours. 

Its  walks  they  are  mazy,  curved,  zigzag,  and  round ; 

Its  shrubberies  in  all  the  varieties  abound. 

And  pines,  too,  the  rarest,  that  grow  in  our  land. 

So  finely  proportioned,  symmetrically  grand ; 

Firs,  naturalised  creepers,  without  trunk  or  stem ' 

To  his  Lordship  commended  as  shelter  for  game.^ 

In  the  garden  primeval  things  must  have  been 

Fair, — fair  ere  the  trail  of  the  serpent  was  seen. 

But  though  thorns  and  thistles  their  purpose  fulfil, 

This  earth  and  its  verdure  is  beautiful  still. 

Is  there  in  this  world  an  elysium  ?  depend 

If  found  anywhere  it  must  be  at  Woodend. 

1  If  required  for  Ardittie,  and  with  consent  of  the  tenant,  a  few  cuttings 
may  be  had  gratis. 
*  Pinus  Pumilia. 
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Here,  too,  a  tower  is,  though  not  a  martello ; 

The  few  who  have  seen  it  may  ne'er  see  its  fellow. 

Though  a  modern  erection  and  out  of  place  here, 

There  is  nothing  about  it  peculiarly  queer. 

To  the  mildly  eccentric  its  place  is  allied  ; 

A  barren  memorial  of  means  misapplied. 

The  God-given  wealth  we  so  fondly  call  ours, 

In  trust  only  held  is  with  limited  powers. 

But  an  absolute  right  to  waste  or  misspend 

Is  orthodox  elsewhere  as  well 's  at  Woodend. 

Our  well  in  the  rock  by  the  brink  of  the  stream 

Has  with  its  surroundings  a  paramount  claim 

To  be  classed  with  attractions  that  annually  lure 

Both  our  Queen  and  her  Court  to  the  Highlander's  door. 

Rebaptise  the  rock  well,  tag  on  to  our  spa 

A  name  more  euphonic,  high-sounding,  and  braw ; 

Then  genuine  tourists,  who  snobbery  deride. 

Would  call  here  on  passing  if  puff'd  in  the  Guide, 

This,  then,  would  become  a  most  fashionable  nook, 

Attractive  alike  for  a  drink  or  a  dook  ; 

Strangers  and  others  are  invited  to  spend 

'  The  leisure  hour '  pleasantly  here  at  Woodend. 

Here  we  have  a  bridge,  too,  of  iron  intact, 
And  rear'd  to  resist  the  most  violent  impact 
Of  the  massive  ice-blocks  that  so  threateningly  form 
On  the  annual  break-up  of  the  long  winter  storm. 
This  structure,  as  stay'd  now,  would  serve  to  show  why 
The  Tay  Bridge  re-builders  should  buttress  or  guy. 
To  the  Forth  Bridging  scheme  it  might  confidence  lend 
Were  the  chiefs  of  the  project  to  visit  Woodead, 
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TO  MR  W.  BEATTIE,  D.S., 

The  following  lines  are  respectfully  inscribed. 

'  It  doth  not  yet  appear,'' — 1  John  iii.  2. 

As  the  exile  oft,  with  longing  gaze, 

Looks  homewards  o'er  the  sea, 

And  lists  to  songs  of  happier  days 

In  aerial  minstrelsy — 

So  longing,  listening,  too  are  we, 

While  on  probation  here, 

*  Though  what  we  shall  hereafter  be 

It  doth  not  yet  appear,' 

Shall  we  enjoy  our  Friendships  there, 

Nor  family  ties  be  lost  ? 

Or  shall  we  be,  who  can  declare, 

By  holier  themes  engross'd  ? 

Of  heavenly  life,  and  how  enjoy'd. 

We  know  but  little  here, 

Nor  how  the  sav'd  may  be  employ 'd, 

'  It  doth  not  yet  appear.' 

May  not  the  Meditant^  of  Favel, 
His  stellar  themes  prolong  ; 
And  Newton,  theories  unravel. 
And  Bonar  sing  his  song  ?  ^ 
Conjecture  cannot  satisfy,  • 
The  mystery  still  is  here, 
We  thns  the  surest  test  appl}'', 
'  It  doth  not  yet  appear.' 

1  Rev.  James  Harvey.  2  W'e  shall  meet  and  rest 
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Friends  whom  we  love  have  liv'd  and  died, 

'Tis  ours  to  hope  and  wait ; 

Shall  they  in  heaven,  beatified, 

Our  love  reciprocate  ? 

The  child  of  our  affections  may 

Sometimes  e'en  hover  near,^ 

But  we  with  reverence  would  say, 

*  It  doth  not  yet  appear.' 

That  in  the  higher  life  there  shall 

Be  gifts  and  graces  given  ; 

But  we  presume  not  to  forestall 

The  mysteries  of  heaven. 

Our  sole  unerring  rule  and  guide 

Are  God's  revealings  here, 

Then  in  His  Word  we  thus  confide, 

'  It  doth  not  yet  appear.' 

The  human  spirit  yearns  to  know 

What  wisdom  hath  conceal'd. 

And  to  believe,  supinely  slow. 

The  saving  truths  reveal'd 

But  one  thing  needful  all  may  know, 

For  all  are  sinners  here, 

The  w^ay  to  Jesus,  when  to  go, 

Now  clearly  doth  apj^ear. 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  tlio  earth, 
Uuseon,  both  when  wo  wake,  aud  wlieii  we  sleep. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lasi. 
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TO  NATURALISTS. 

Dedicated  to &  Co.,  district  collectors  of  mochs  and 

butterflees,  an'  to  a'  ithers  wha  may  employ  their  orra  time  in 
some  wark  tending  to  the  elevation,  not  descent  of  men. 

*  0  would  some  poiuer  the  giftie  gie  us^'  etc. 

By  famous  Nile's  majestic  flow 
Where  knowledge  long  was  very  low, 
A'  natural  forces,  'live  or  no — 

Beasts,  birds,  an'  plants — 
Which  influenc'd  for  weal  or  woe 

Man's  wealth  or  wants. 

In  niche,  in  shrine,  in  poopit,  pew, 
A'  had  a  place,  an'  a^e  on  view  ; 
In  temples  dedicated  to 

The  sun  an'  moon, 
An'  ither  idols  not  a  few 

You'll  hear  o'  soon. 

Snakes,  crocodiles,  an'  dogs,  an'  cats, 
Cranes  an'  beetles,  moles,  an'  bats, 
Propitiated  were — but  that 's 

A  mere  outline ; 
There  the  meanest  things — mice,  rats, 

Were  a'  divine. 

In  these  days,  proud  as  we  may  be 
0  a'  the  leadin  littrati, 
0  intellect's  supremacy, 

Baith  far  and  near  ; 
At  popular  credulity 

We  needna'  sneer. 
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In  our  ain  land,  ne  lang"  gane  by, 
Maist  a'  beleev'd  in  witchcraft— ay, 
An  auld  wives  *mang  their  neeboors  kye 

Held  mighty  riots, 
An'  hame  at  dawn  would  limp  and  fly 

Like  hares  and  pyets. 

Just  noo  ane  o'  the  first  degree 
In  natural  vain  philosophy, 
Is  wi'  profoundest  gravity, 

Assayin'  to  trace 
The  waijs  of  moch  and  butterflee 

In  love's  embrace. 

Wi'  aim  to  prove  the  impious  wraug 

That  we're  descended  frae  amang 

The  Ian-tailed,  chatterin',  savage  thrang, 

0  divers  broods — 
Baboon,  gorilla,  'rang-outang 

0  Afric's  woods. 
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'  THE  KOSE  OF  SHARON.' 

There  is  no  garden  flower  that  grows 

More  beautiful  than  Sharon's  rose, 

'Twas  meet  then  that  this  flower  should  be 

Thus  chosen,  Lord,  a  type  of  Thee. 

The  rose  of  Sharon  is  no  rose 

That  lofty  garden  walls  enclose, 

Nor  blossom  only  for  the  few, 

But  aye  in  Sharon's  field  on  view ; 

The  rose  of  Sharon  is,  I  ween, 

Among  the  flowers  a  very  queen. 

The  little  man  who  '  ran  before,' 
And  climb'd  the  wayside  sycamore, 
Was  it  mere  curiosity 
That  he,  the  passing  Rose  should  see 
*  Zaccheus,'  said  the  Lord,  '  make  haste,' 
For  I,  '  to-day  must  be  your  guest.' 
The  fragrance  of  the  heavenly  Rose 
That  day  upon  his  household  blows. 

That  poor  outcast,  so  very  bad, 

So  sinful,  sorrowful,  and  sad, 

The  fragrance  of  God's  Rose  to  taste 

Crept  up  behind  Him  at  the  feast, 

And  wash'd  His  feet  with  very  tears, 

Aye,  and  did  wipe  them  with  her  hairs ; 

Ah,  loving  Mary,  weep  not,  cease. 

Now  hsten  to  His  words  of  grace, 

^  Thy  faith  hath  sav'd  thee,  go  in  peace ; ' 

But  Simon,  with  his  '  I  suppose,' 

Received  no  blessing  from  the  Rose. 
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TO  A  PLAYMATE  OF  AULD  LANGSYNE. 

THESE   LINES   ARE    AFFECTIONATELY   INSCRIBED. 

'  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  as  we  may.' 

When  you  and  I,  Andrew,  grew  too  big  to  herd. 
One  took  to  the  hammer,  the  other  the  swurd  ; 
And  in  life's  summer  morn,  so  buoyant  and  bright, 
No  thoughts  then  had  we  of  its  evening  or  night. 
What  a  stretch  of  duration  seem'd  three-score  and  ten  ! 
Now,  alas  !  so  contracted  to  what  it  was  then  ; 
How  different  the  sum  as  we  see  it  to-day, 
Than  when  in  futurity  far  far  away ! 

We  need  to  be  armed,  disciplined,  and  drilled. 

For  conflict  with  foemen  by  flood  and  by  field ; 

And  so,  too,  in  other  departments  of  strife : 

At  the  forge  you  are  fighting  the  battle  of  life. 

Aye,  men  of  the  anvil,  the  plane,  and  the  plough, 

And  others  who  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 

What  are  they  en  masse  but  a  militant  power. 

Who  warfare  must  wage  'gainst  the  wants  of  the  hour  ? 

Though  small  be  our  claim  on  the  bounty  of  heaven, 
Bread,  water  as  promised,  has  always  been  given ; 
Then,  let  us  unite  here,  our  thanks  to  record 
For  life  and  its  gifts  to  a  bouiitiful  Lord. 
The  comforts  of  home,  and  the  warmth  of  its  love, 
Its  affections  and  friendships  are  gifts  from  above ; 
But  in  life  and  in  death,  Lord,  thyself  be  our  stay — 
These  mercies  are  only  for  our  use  by  the  way. 

In  life's  daily  journey,  have  we  not,  alas  I 

Many  partings  from  old  friends  as  grave  wards  they  pass? 
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Old  faces  familiar,  old  things  not  a  few — 
Old  feelings  and  fancies,  and  interests  too ; 
How  little  we  care  now  for  many  things  which 
In  days  that  are  by-gone  we  cared  for  so  much ; 
And  with  powers  now  enfeebl'd,  hair  thin  and  grey, 
Reminding  us  we  too  are  passing  away ! 

Go  back  to  the  home  where  a  child  you  have  been  : 

Though  the  dwelling  still  stands,  how  changed  is  the  scene  ? 

But,  ah  !  if  the  ploughshare  has  furrow'd  the  floor, 

As  oft  now  is  done  with  old  homes  of  the  poor, 

A  sad  sense  of  loneliness — a  very  heart-blight 

Creeps  o'er  you  when  nothing  is  seen  but  the  site. 

Like  ourselves,  too,  how  changed  all  around  may  have  grown. 

That  the  site  with  precision  now  cannot  be  known. 

We  visit  the  spot  where  schoolboys  we  were, 
But  gone  is  the  young  life,  so  full  and  so  fair; 
Gone,  gone  are  the  hopes,  aspirations  of  youth  ; 
Gone  its  affections,  its  trustfulness,  truth ; 
Gone  are  our  old  friends,  the  first  we  e'er  knew ; 
Gone,  fathers  and  mothers,  and  schoolfellows,  too ; 
And  we,  too,  are  drifting  from  our  moorings  of  clay, 
With  a  current  that  bears  us  away  and  away. 
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HUMAN  DESTINY. 


*  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy  Him 
for  ever.' 

Reserv'd  for  man's  a  higher  place 

Than  this  state  of  doom'd  probation ; 
Here  hmited  is  time  and  space, 
Yonder  infinitude,  duration. 

Yonder,  where  the  Saviour's  led 
The  ransom'd  spirits  of  His  dead. 

In  nature  there  is  nothing  known 

Without  a  fix'd  and  final  cause ; 
None  this  essential  truth  disown 
Who  rightly  study  nature's  laws. 
With  that  light  divinely  given 
From  the  source  of  light  in  heaven. 

Yon  philosophic,  grave  recluse, 

Whose  daring  speculations  show 
That  light  aright  he  may  not  use, 
Man's  origin  and  end  to  know  ; 

Though  he  may  leave  link'd  with  his  name 
Some  vague  materialistic  dream. 

In  physical  research  profound 

The  *  cosmos  '  ^  *  vestiges '  ^  excel ; 
But  aught  in  neither  can  be  found 
Save  the  inert  material. 

Ignor'd  by  naturalism's  code 

Is  the  providence  of  uatiure's  God. 


>  Humboldt's  •  Cosmos. 

s  *  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation.* — Ammjfimmt* 
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The  specious  ravings  of  the  age 

Unsettled  minds  accept  as  truth ; 
The  vagaries  of  the  learned  page 
Beguiles  the  pliant  mind  of  youth  ; 
Till  by  degrees  they're  lur'd  to  trust 
The  Speculator — Theorist. 


The  finding  in  the  humblest  flower 
A  theme  for  deepest  study,  can 
Tell  with  heaven  attested  power 
The  nobler  destiny  of  man. 

Sole  object  of  salvation's  scheme  ; 
Ileir  to  a  heavenly  diadem. 


From  whence  does  man  derive,  enjoy 
The  pleasure  of  his  contemplations, 
And  that  which  nothing  can  destroy — 
The  ardour  of  his  aspirations. 
The  power  of  admiration,  say 
Enthusiasm,  ecstasy. 


And  that  his  outward  senses  seize, 

And  carry  inward  to  the  soul. 
The  treasures  God  hath  made  to  please — 
Beauty,  harmony,  the  whole 

Which  nature,  art,  have  spread  around, 
And  in  diversity  abound. 


And  whence  those  tears  that  dim  the  eye 

At  slightest  trait  of  self-devotion ; 
The  heaving  bosom,  sorrowing  sigh. 
At  sad  tidings  from  the  ocean ; 
Of  a  youth,  a  mother's  pride, 
A  maniac,  a  suicide. 
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And  whence  come  those  conflicting  states, 
Emotions  fraught  with  love,  with  strife, 
With  which  the  human  heart  pulsates 
As  with  the  circling  source  of  life. 
The  flowings,  ebbings  of  affection  ; 
Light  buoyant  spirits,  dc^ep  dejection. 

Can  '  Heaven  our  home  '  be  entered 

By  stealth,  or  in  the  burglar's  guise ; 
By  sticking,  ostrich-like,  our  head 
Into  this  world's  fallacies  ? 

No ;  first  believe  and  be  forgiven  ; 
This  is  the  only  way  to  heaven. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  MESSAGE. 

A  TRACTLET  TRANSPOSED. 

A  church  bell  was  once  charged  with  a  message  to  the 
people.  The  message  ran  thus,  Come — Come,  Come — Come 
Come—  Come ! 

Bell — Come,  come  to  church,  the  bell  would  say. 
People — We  do  not  feel  quite  well  to-day. 
Conscience — 'Tis  strange  how  many  are  so  sick 
On  Sabbaths,  and  so  well  all  week. 

Bell — Come,  come  to  church,  the  bell  would  say. 
People — The  weather  is  too  wet  to-day. 
Conscience — 0 !  Sabbath  weather's  always  wrong. 
Too  hot,  too  cold,  the  wind  too  strong. 
Yes,  Sabbath  heats  exhaust  'tis  true  ; 
And  Sabbath  colds  would  pierce  you  throngb ; 
To  church  alone — this  being 
Let  minister  and  sextuu  go. 
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Bell — Come,  come  to  church,  the  bell  would  say. 
People — We  have  strange  company  to-day. 
Conscience — Within  thy  gates  the  stranger  may 
Not  desecrate  the  Sabbath-day. 

Bell — Come,  come  to  church,  the  bell  would  say. 
People — Our  garments  are  not  good  to-day. 
Conscience — 'Tis  taught  in  God's  most  holy  Word 
How  we  should  come  before  the  Lord ; 
But  church  dress,  quality,  style,  look, 
Is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Book. 

Bell — Come,  come  to  church,  the  bell  would  say. 
People — We're  better  than  some  on  the  way. 
Conscience — Yes,  better  you  may  be  than  some, 
And  that  is  why  you  do  not  come, 
All  welcome  are,  I  cannot  doubt. 
Nor  shall  that  welcome  e'er  w^ear  out. 

Bell—  Come,  come  to  church,  the  bell  would  say. 
People — We  feel  a  drowsiness  to-day  ; 

Some  last  night  may  have  had  enough. 
But  drunk ;  no,  'twas  the  horrid  stuff ! 
Conscience — The  drunkards,  God's  own  words  declare  it, 
His  kingdom  they  shall  not  inherit. 

Bell — Come,  come  to  church,  the  bell  would  say. 
People — We  haven't  a  seat  in  church  to-day. 
Conscience — And  so  the  church  bell 's  never  dumb. 
It  still  rings  out  its  message,  come ! 
And  some  the  message  heeded,  came, 
Thank'd  God  the  priv'lege  reach'd  to  them. 
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BILLY  BIRZE. 


No  far  frae  hame  there  lives  a  body 
Whase  travelFd  mony  a  crooket  roadie ; 
His  framewark's  maist  made  up  o'  shoddy, 

He*s  sae  unsound ; 
But  still  there  's  mair  o'  knave  than  noddy 

In  Bill's  compound. 

Nane  kens  the  date  o'  Bill's  dehut 
Upon  this  world's  stage,  'tis  true ; 
Ere  I  the  class-distinction  knew 

'Tween  serf  an'  sirs, 
He  then  appear'd  as  he  is  noo, 

Just  Billy  Birze. 

He  may  have  been  believ'd  in  youth, 
An*  guileless  as  the  damsel  Ruth, 
Noo  Billy's  verity  forsooth 

We  a'  suspect ; 
For  Pilate's  query,  '  What  is  truth  ? ' 

He  's  nae  respect. 

His  e'e,  although  he  disna  squint, 
Aye  lichts  upon  ye  wi'  a  glint ; 
There  is  nae  colour,  hue,  or  tint 

Could  represent  it, 
The  limner's  joint  embodiment 

Would  fail  to  paint  it. 

His  walk 's  a  consequential  strut, 
His  run  (he  ne'er  had  ony),  but 
If  in  the  ranks,  an*  foremost  put 

'Mid  battle's  din, 
He'd  be  frae  foeman's  slash  an'  cut 

The  fii'st  to  riu. 
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A  blaish  red  is  Billy's  snoot, 

The  colour  o'  a  jelly  cloot, 

His  hair's  near  a'  oot  by  the  root, 

His  words  they  tak' 
A  press  o*  breath  to  birze  them  oot 

An'  raise  a  crack. 

Ye  Dunstable  an'  Lntton  lasses, 

Sae  favour'd  ance  wi'  chips  an'  grasses,' 

Nane  here  but  Birze  wears  your  first  classes ; 

But  mind  ye,  Bill, 
Caparison'd  wi'  gowd,  e'en  asses 

Are  asses  still. 

Sae  little  o'  the  man  is  seen, 
E'en  in  his  manners,  morals,  mien, 
Had  some  distemper  late  yestreen 

Broke  Billy's  rest, 
Maist  fouk  wid  thought  it  to  hae  been 

The  rinderpest. 

As  fro'  is  to  a  jug  o'  ale, 

As  seeds  ^  are  to  a  sack  o'  meal, 

As  staggerin'  Bob's  to  sterlin'  veal, 

Sae  Bill,  you'll  find, 
Is  a'  that's  worthless  an'  unreal 

In  human-kind. 

1  When  women  wore  bonnets  the  straw-plait  trade  in  these  towns  was  in 
a  more  flourishing  condition  than  at  present. 

2  Husks  of  corn. 
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TO  MISS  R ,  FROM  A  FRIEND. 

*  Moladh  neach  eile  thu^  agus  na  b*e  do  bkeul  feiiC 

Maiden,  the  word  suggests  a  blush, 
Speaks  of  the  woodlands,  lark,  and  thrush, 
Of  verdant  mead,  of  blooming  bush, 

Meandering  rill, 
And  bumies  that  impetuous  rush 

Adown  the  hill. 

Though  comely  both  of  form  and  face, 
In  mien  the  embodiment  of  grace, 
Yet  mental  gifts  a  foremost  place 

By  you're  assigned. 
Rusticity  may  hereby  trace 

The  cultur'd  mind. 

Maiden,  appellative  the  best, 
And  redolent  of  all  that 's  chaste, 
Accept  of  being  thus  addressed 

By  one  who  owes 
A  debt  for  compliments  expressed 

Apart  from  those. 

More  commonplace  civilities 

That  gloss  betimes  life's  current  lease, 

Curt  kindnesses,  the  power  to  please 

With  artless  art, 
Which  oft  go  far  to  soothe  and  ease 

The  aching  heart. 

Accept  these  lines,  as  something  better 

Than  merely  a  rhapsodic  letter, 

With  thanks — I  still  would  be  your  debtor — 

Were  not  a  slioe 
Of  homely  superadded  matter 

Gieu  as  advice. 
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Though  blessed  with  plenty,  frugally  watch, 
To  means  aye  due  restraint  attach, 
E'eii  in  the  matter  of  a  match 

Be  wary  too — 
Nor  spurn  the  presence  of  a  patch 

On  shift  or  shoe ! 


Avoid  extremes  of  all  degrees, 
And  specially  of  wasps  and  bees, 
Care  not  the  giddy  world  to  please, 

Nor  coldly  cling 
To  prud'ry's  iced  rigidities — 

Each  have  their  sting. 

Be  thine  life's  every  hallowed  prize, 
Thine  all  the  tendVest  human  ties, 
Thine  God-sent  blessings  from  the  skies, 

That  ne'er  shall  end ; 
And  thine,  aye  thine,  to  recognise 

A  Humble  Friend. 
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LINES  TO  A  LADY  FRIEND. 

Vive  memor  Lethi, 

Annie,  a  name,  how  forget  it  ? — No,  never ! 

'Twas  hers  who  first  lov'd  me ;  may  love  me  for  ever. 

The  name  of  a  mother,  speak  softly  and  low — 

Ta'en  from  me  in  boyhood  a  long  time  ago. 

School,  school  your  mind,  Annie,  for  age  and  decay ; 

For  youth  and  its  vain  dreams  will  soon  pass  away. 

Though  your  days  stretch  beyond  all  young  life's  compeers, 

What  would  they  amount  to  ? — a  few  fleeting  years. 

Though  beauty's  not  wanting  in  form  nor  in  feature, 
Yet  Annie's  not  such  a  magnificent  creature 
As  flattery  could  portray  or  fancy  bedeck ; 
No  ;  she  such  a  picture  herself  would  reject. 
She  is  graceful  in  manner,  nor  wanting  in  mind ; 
She  's  a  maiden  so  courteous,  accomplished,  and  kind ; 
She  frankly  speers  for  me,  though  I'm  an  old  mannie ; 
That's  one  reason  why  I've  a  liking  for  Annie. 

Some  women  claim  rights  men  refuse  to  concede, 
And  wand'rings  from  womanhood  wisely  impede ; 
But  the  bachelor  brotherhood  (aye  it's  a  shame) 
Live  regardless  of  maidenhood's  paramount  claim. 
And  in  thwarting  their  Maker's  primitive  plan, 
Rejects  the  sole  helpmeet  provided  for  man. 
In  the  conflicts  of  life,  when  death  itself's  comin', 
Stay  me  with  the  love,  aid,  and  solace  of  woman. 

With  fruit  that's  forbidden  comes  Satan  to  yon, 
And  temptingly  turns  its  red  cheek  to  your  view. 
Alas  it  was  so  with  our  Saviour,  and  you, 
Sin  not  being  tempted,  but  yielding  you  do. 
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Sin  may  reign  in  the  heart  with  the  fairest  profession, 
Even  where  there  is  no  tinge  of  outward  transgression ; 
But  all  things  (temptation  we  cannot  exckide) 
To  them  who  love  God,  work  together  for  good. 

Afflictions  may  sadden,  life's  burden's  overload, 
Then  do  all  you  can,  leave  the  issue  with  God. 
Leave  it  not  faithless,  but  in  this.  His  own  way ; 
If  any's  afflicted,  'tis  said  '  Let  him  pray.' 
To-morrow,  its  may  he's  keep  out  of  the  way  ; 
And  crowd  them  not  into  the  ills  of  to-day. 
Anxiety  only  adds  sorrow  to  sorrow ; 
Take  therefore  no  thought  of  the  things  of  to-morrow. 

In  life's  work  and  warfare  to  Annie  be  given 

Gifts,  graces,  direct  from  the  treasures  of  heaven. 

May  life's  passing  lessons  aye  serve  to  impart 

A  love  intellectual,  and  grace  to  the  heart. 

When  the  day  of  life  closes,  though  dark  be  the  night, 

May  the  sunrise  of  glory  beam  full  on  her  sight ; 

Where  the  songs  of  salvation  exultingly  roll. 

And  the  smile  of  the  Lord  is  the  feast  of  the  soul. 
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LINES  RESPECTFULLY  INSCRIBED  TO  THE  JUNIOR 

MEMBER  OF  THE  FREE  PRESBYTERY 

OF  AYR,  MR  ANDERSON. 


Dear  Sir — By  Almond  and  the  nobler  Tay, 

You're  still  remembered,  still  have  friends,  and  they 

Who  once  for  you  held  up  their  hands,  are  fain 

To  hear  youVe  got  a  Kirkie  of  your  ain. 

United  they  would  you  congratulate, 

A  worthy  of  the  stated  pastorate. 

Here,  with  defeat,  think  not  your  mission  closes  : 

Oar  trust  in  you  unshaken  still  reposes ; 

Man  may  propose,  but  God  alone  disposes. 

Here  He  may  yet  your  services  require, 

And  souls  give  many,  for  the  labourer's  hire. 

May  bless  your  preaching  as  a  medium  through 

Which  saving  grace  may  enter  every  pew, 

With  gifts  and  graces  copiously  endue, 

Your  path  through  life  with  Ebenezers  strew. 


In  Providence,  that  mystic  volume,  we 
Oft,  oft  but  dimly  hieroglyphics  see  ; 
Nor  can  this  world  supply  us  with  a  key ; 
But  faith  falls  back  on  this  assuring  light — 
'  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth,'  He  must  do  right 


From  Bertha's  flock-folds  and  her  fostering  stalls, 
Up  Almond's  vale,  past  Logie's  ruin'd  halls, 
Along  that  stream -line  you  may  yet  ascend 
With  love  for  all  and  greetings  for  a  frieud, 
Nor  pass  imcall'd  for  loyalists  at 

WOODEMD. 
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SATAN'S  CAKE  FOR  THE  CHRISTIAN'S  HEALTH. 

For  the  health  of  a  Christian  the  devil  has  a  care, 

Oft  slyly  suggesting,  you  are  too  ill  for  prayer. 

Your  work's  so  unhealthy,  and  the  length  of  your  day 

So  tires  you  at  even,  you  have  no  strength  to  pray, 

And  to  husband  your  strength,  you  to  bed  prayerless  go, 

Yes,  I  have  to  confess  that  it  is  even  so. 

To  premature  death  people  work  themselves,  aye, 

And  dance  till  they  faint,  and  they  fall,  and  they  die, 

And  drink  themselves  down  to  the  inebriate's  grave. 

And  gorge  themselves  too  beyond  physic  to  save. 

But  if  one,  only  one,  by  excessive  devotion 

Should  injure  his  health,  then  what  a  commotion, 

The  devil,  his  imps,  and  all  petty  elves. 

Would  fume  because  he  was  not  one  of  themselves. 


ANAGRAM. 

I   AM   A   WORD   OF   SEVEN  LETTERS. 

My  first  is  a  thousand ;  my  ffth  is  but  one  ; 
My  fourth  is  the  last  in  his  name  who  o'erran 
Cushi  with  tidings  to  the  King  of  the  State 
Of  the  fall  of  a  rebel,  his  death  and  defeat. 
My  second^  sixt\  seventh^  reverse  them  and  try. 
You'll  find  the  word  means  to  '  perceive  by  the  eye.* 
My  thirds  though  not  on  the  electoral  ro//, 
Is  found  in  the  needle  that  points  to  the  pole, 
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And  tho'  never  yet  iis'd  in  the  lib'ral  creed, 

'Tis  always  employed  by  the  Tories  in  need. 

My  whole  will  the  name  of  the  writer  disclose, 

Who  to  rouse  to  a  contest  would  gladly  propose 

To  bestow  the  reward  of  a  knife  and  a  whistle 

On  the  youth  under  ten  who  first  solves  this  puzzle — 

Providing  at  school  he's  a  reg'lar  attender, 

And  lives  in  the  suburbs  or  village  as  under, 

WOODEND. 


TEACH. 


Teach  girls  to  read,  and  write,  and  sum,  and  sing, 
And  every  other  necessary  thing ; 
Teach  them  to  wash  and  iron  their  clothes, 
Teach  them  to  dam  stockings,  socks,  and  hose. 


Shift-making  teach,  expedients  to  be  rich  in ; 
And  teach  them  all  the  mysteries  of  the  kitchen. 
The  folly  teach  of  frizzing  and  of  frilling. 
And  teach  them  too,  the  value  of  a  shilling. 


Teach  that  the  more  within  their  means  they  live 
They'll  save  the  more,  and  have  the  more  to  give. 
Teach  that  the  farther  they  outrun  their  store, 
They  get  the  nearer  to  the  poorhouse  door. 


Teach  common  sense,  truth,  honesty,  not  science ; 
Teach  life's  essentials,  teach  them  self-reliaucc, 
Teach  them  uprightness,  filial  duty,  then 
Teach  why  they  should  shuu  dissolute  young  men. 
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'Gainst  pride  and  prudery  teach  them  how  to  arm, 
And  teach  them,  too,  how  modesty  doth  charm  ; 
Who  made  them  teach,  and  knock 't  in  every  noddle 
That  no  tight  lacing  will  improve  their  model. 

Teach  how  so  few  instruction  rightly  hear, 
While  tinsel  trinkets  dangle  from  the  ear ; 
Teach  that  such  trash  to  moles  and  bats  be  given, 
Teach  of  the  sterling  jewelry  of  heaven. 

Teach  how  the  Saviour  here  for  sin  aton'd. 
And  all  you  know  of  sainted  life  beyond ; 
Teach  in  the  glimmerings  glean'd  from  sacred  story 
Of  the  beatitude  of  friends  in  glory. 

Teach  them  of  Him  '  in  every  clime  ador'd  ; ' 

Teach  them  to  walk,  walk  ever  with  the  Lord ; 

Teach  what  was  taught  th'  inquiring  Pharisee, 

Who  wondering,  answer'd,  '  How  can  these  things  be  ! ' 

Then  let  them  marry  at  a  time  befitting, 
But  teach  them  first  how  to  provide  their  flitting. 
Upon  your  teaching — mothers,  guardians,  friends. 
Much  of  their  after  weal  or  woe  depends. 
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MUSIC. 


Our  God  has  many  singers — all 

The  universe  is  full  of  song; 
In  Nature's  great  and  glorious  hall 

His  works  their  maker's  praise  prolong. 
Two  worlds  we  know  where  song  is  given  : 
We  sing  on  earth,  they  sing  in  heaven. 

Vast  streams  put  forth  their  mighty  song, 
Low  sing  the  streamlet  and  the  rill ; 

To  cascades  louder  notes  belong, 
Each  chorist  has  a  place  to  fill. 

But  throned  on  earth's  orchestral  space 

Niagara  holds  the  leading  place. 

The  wind's  a  great  musician,  too  ; 

On  many  an  instrument  he  plays 
Tunes  wild  and  warbling  not  a  few. 

But  all  his  songs  are  songs  of  pi-aise 
To  Him  of  universal  sway, 
Whom  winds  and  waves  alike  obe}-. 

The  wires  that  waft  our  words  afar, 

And  homewards  flash  with  lightning  speed, 

Sad  tales  of  suffering,  want,  and  war, 
Of  hideous  crimes  and  horrid  deed. 

Who  has  not  heard  by  road  or  rail 

These  wires  moan  low  their  plaintive  wail  T 

Throughout  illimitable  space, 

Beyond  our  telescopic  scan, 
Vast  worlds  exist,  perchance  a  race 

Of  intellectuals  such  as  man. 
As  we  have  song- susceptive  ears, 
So  will  they  have  iu  yonder  spheres. 
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That  place  from  whence  the  rich  man  cried — 

'  Have  mercy  on  me  ; '  late,  too  late, 
That  place  where  mercy  is  denied 

To  sinners  in  their  lost  estate. 
Save  in  that  dungeon  of  despair 
Sweet  music,  music's  everywhere. 


DEATH. 

*  If  death  meets  us  unprepared,  the  loss,  though  immense 
beyond  calculation,  is  likewise  irretrievable.' 

Death  sin-bom  foe  of  oar  race, 
*  Last  enemy  that  shall  be  'slain. 
But  ere  then  we'll  long  have  a  place 
'Mong  the  past  generations  of  men. 


The  pale  horse,  his  rider — they  lurk 
In  our  food,  more  in  drink  it  may  be  ; 
Neither  Hun,  Goth,  Tartar,  nor  Turk 
Were  ever  so  merc'less  as  he  ! 


In  battle  remorseless  indeed, 
Regardless  of  gallant  and  good, 
The  charge  of  his  ten'ible  steed 
What  phalanx  has  ever  withstood. 


As  the  scythe  to  the  cornfield  sheaves, 
As  the  lion  to  the  herds  of  the  plain, 
As  the  wind  to  the  forest's  sere  leaves,- 
So  is  death  to  the  children  of  men. 
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He  comes,  and  with  tears  and  with  sighs, 
With  grievings  and  groanings  and  pain, 
He  comes  ;  takes  the  hght  from  our  eyes, 
The  thought,  too,  he  takes  from  our  brain. 


The  breath  we  inhale  is  not  free 
From  the  noisome  effects  of  his  stain, 
Ay,  even  the  waves  of  the  sea 
Are  pointed  with  corpses  of  men. 


His  victims  he  everywhere  meets. 
His  sting  is  humanity's  ban. 
He  way-layeth  us  in  the  streets, 
His  music's  the  woe- wail  of  man. 
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TO  LAURA,  ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HER 
SEVENTH  BIRTHDAY. 

*  When  our  minds  are  saturated  with  the  world's  sin  and 
care,  we  turn  to  our  children  ;  and  their  very  ignorance  is  often 
sweeter  than  the  fullest  sympathy. 

Child  of  the  mansion,  happy  middle  place 
'Tween  regal  pomp  and  pinching  poverty — 

In  life's  allotments  let  us  humbly  trace 
The  Giver's  hand — 'tis  He  and  only  He 

Who  gives  the  rich  their  daily  sumptuous  fare, 

And  from  their  tables  sends  the  beggar's  share. 

We  debtors  are  to  little  ones  like  you ; 

A  look,  a  smile,  a  word  in  lisping  given  ; 
Our  hearts  and  natures  soften  and  subdue, 

And  bring  us  more  in  harmony  with  heaven, 
E'en  though  by  nature  fallen,  sin  defil'd, 
Than  we,  how  sinless  is  a  little  child  ! 

When  early  hfe's  initial  stage  is  past, 

When  gliding  down  the  sunny  slopes  of  youth. 

With  firmest  grasp  tenaciously  hold  fast 

The  childhood  graces,  guilelessness  ^  and  truth  ; 

Avoid  that  monster  with  the  hideous  face. 

Nor  first  endure,  nor  pity,  nor  embrace. 

Kaiser-i-Hind  is  not  the  brightest  gem 

In  the  tiara  of  our  virtuous  Queen, 
The  pearl  most  precious  in  her  diadem 

Is  moral  worth,  is  modesty  of  mein — 
Court,  Laura  court,  that  family  feature  woo, 
'Twill  lend  a  grace  to  all  you  say  and  do. 

1  Ah!  how  we  do  fondle  the  little  child  with  a  special  gush  of  affection 
when  it  nestles  up  to  us  from  its  cot  in  a  dark  room,  and  kisses  the  hand  that 
it  cannot  see,  and  pours  out  all  sorts  of  little  confidences  which  it  did  not  tell 
even  in  the  broad  daylight. 
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Your  brother's  and  your  sister's  love  for  you, 

That  current  debt  with  interest  repay, 
'Tis  God's  behest  that  you,  your  parents  too, 

Should  honour,  love,  and  filially  obey. 
And  learn  betimes  to  rightly  understand 
The  gracious  promise  link'd  to  that  command. 

May  your  expanding  family  circle  be 

Made  up  of  scions  all  of  sterling  mark, 
And  live,  long  live  in  peace  and  unity, 

A  loving  whole  without  a  broken  arc — 
But,  Laura,  live  not  heedless  of  the  day 
When  the  first  segment,  broken,  must  give  way. 

Consigned  to  us  to  train  for  heaven,  we 

Once  had  a  child,  a  comely  little  boy, 
And  like  yourself,  to  father,  mother,  he 

Became  a  source  of  ever-lasting  joy. 
Anon  God  took  him  to  Himself  above,^ 
But  left  us  with  the  hope  to  ever  love. 

May  that  immunity  from  local  ails 

Which  Swithin's^  fount,  nor  Swithin's  saint  can  give, 
Be  yours ;  but,  Laura,  ere  disease  assails, 

For  final  issues  ever  watchful  live, 
God  is  the  potter,  we  are  but  the  clay. 
We  ask  for  bread,  but  only  for  *  this  day.* 

1  Died  when  neariug  his  seventh  birthday. 

2  St  Swithin's  fountain;  the  name  given  to  the  reservoir  from  which 
Alraoudbank  is  now  supplied  with  water,  and  considered  by  the  promoters  of 
the  scheme  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  sanitary  reform. 
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THE  PIPE. 

Lines  sug-gested  on  being  presented  with  an  Ornamental 
One.  Dedicated  to  the  Damsels  of  the  Day.  (By  a  Nou- 
Smoker.) 

*  Sapere  Aude.^ 

Ours  is  the  age  of  progress ;  man 

Grows  now  much  sooner  ripe  ; 
We  have  no  brighter  pattern  than 

The  urchin  with  his  pipe. 
Advanc'd  theology  may  shock, 
But  what  of  juveniles  who  smoke  ? 

Though  not  possessing  wherewithal 

To  puff  the  weed  narcotic, 
Join  maids  in  this  advice  to  all — 

Don't  smoke  the  vile  exotic. 
Its  fumes  on  Scottish  womanhood 
Must  oft  offensively  intrude. 

Ye  maidens  of  our  native  land, 

Those  of  the  Spartan  type. 
With  such  a  power  at  your  command, 

Each  might  put  out  a  pipe. 
Adopt  this  plan,  success  is  sure, 
So  long 's  his  breath  remains  impure 
Reject  your  suitor's  overture. 

But  first  this  milder  measure  try, 

Ere  venturing  to  concuss ; 
Mark  the  effect  while  you  deny 

The  amatory  buss ; 
Or,  thus  in  words  submit  the  test — 
Love  which — me  or  your  pigtail  best  ? 
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But  female  peccadillos  you 

Yourselves  so  much  oppress, 
That  most  have  a  distorted  view 

Of  lovers'  weaknesses. 
Frivolity  and  fashion,  they 
Are  follies  rampant  in  our  day. 

There  vulgar  vanity  disgusts, 

Gewgaw 'd  absurdly  odd ; 
Here  strained  refinement  lures  and  lusts 

Grotesquely  a  la  mode} 
Do  they  who  rule  at  fashion's  shrine 
Adore  a  deity  divine  ? 

Woers^  worthless  you  may  win 

While  lasts  your  fleeting  sway, 
But  ah,  will  such  befriend  you  in 

The  dark  and  cloudy  day  ? 
Just  ope  the  Book  of  sacred  lore, 
And  o'er  this  sad  monition  pore — 
'  My  gods'  are  gone,  *  What  have  I  more  ?'^ 

1  Isaiah  iii.  16,  18,  23. 

2  '  Men  would  wear  as  much,  if  they  knew  how,  without  interferiDg  with 
their  occupations.  The  rough  jostling  of  life  is  inimical  to  a  man  dragging  a 
dress-tail  two  yards  in  length,  or  pending  from  hitj  ears  a  cluster  of  diamonds. 
—  Talmage. 

>  Judges  xviii.  24. 
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OUR  OWN  MASTER. 

Being  our  own  master,  often  means  that  we 
To  our  own  passions  are  in  slavery ; 
That  having  each  onr  individual  bent, 
May  hng  onr  follies  under  no  restraint. 
Man  cannot  have,  if  he  the  truth  would  tell, 
A  more  tyrannic  master  than  himsel', 
And  as  our  habits  o'er  us  sternly  rule, 
The  moment  we  indulge  them  to  the  full ; 
So  those  most  boastful  of  their  liberty 
Have  least  of  real  independency. 
Subjection,  poverty,  do  bar  in  part, 
From  many  vices  latent  in  the  heart. 
When  we  grow  rich  and  rise  above  the  fear 
That  others  o'er  us  cannot  domineer, 
By  others  then  we're  flatter'd  and  caress'd, 
But  by  ourselves  corrupted  and  oppress'd. 
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THE  TREAT. 

(Respectfully  inscribed  to  Johnnie.) 

Happy  to  meet  again, 
Childhood  and  toy, 
One  there  so  like  our  am 
Beautiful  boy. 

Johnnie,  belov*d  at  hame. 
Boy  with  the  pretty  name, 
Long  may  he  our  acclaim 
Live  to  enjoy. 


Elves,  tutors,  and  servants  all — 

Guests,  very  plain. 
Eves,  frail  as  the  first  to  fall. 
With  their  old  men. 

Shall  we  some  future  day 
Meet  again,  who  can  say 
Meet  again ;  here  we  may, 
Yonder  we  must.^ 


All  meet  in  high  delight, 

Nothing  to  pall 
Father  and  mother,  bright 
Convivial. 

Seance  and  social  glee, 
Absence  of  revelry, 
Ripe  from  the  Christmas  tree 
Oranges  fall. 

1  2  Oor  V.  10 
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Music  and  merriment, 

Feats  not  a  few, 
Gratitude  we  present, 
Ladies  to  you. 

We,  past  life's  fever-heat, 
Nearing  our  fix'd  estate, 
This  homely  quiet  treat 
Cheer'd  us  anew. 


To  all  within  your  gate, 

Little  one  dear, 
We  would  reiterate, 
'  Happy  New  Year/ 

Happiest  year  of  all 
Will  be  to  them  that  fall 
In  with  the  Gospel  call, 
*  Come  unto  me.*  ^ 

1  Matt  xi.  28. 
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LINES  SUGGESTED  ON  VISITING  FINCASTLE 

HOUSE,  THE  HIGHLAND  HOME  OF  OUR 

MUCH-RESPECTED  LAIRD. 

Tarn — '  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that.* 

OoR  laird's  a  man,  in  truth  we  can 

Add  gentleman,  and  a'  that ; 
A'  honour  gie  to  probity, 

'Tis  pith,  and  power,  and  a'  that. 
It 's  a'  that,  and  a'  that ; 
Aye,  something  mair  than  a'  that ; 
It  is  the  root,  branch,  bloom,  and  fruit 
0'  moral  worth,  and  a'  that. 


Capernaum  ance  was  a'  agog 
Wi'  gratitude,  and  a'  that ; 
Kirks  there  in  vogue,  the  synagogue, 
He  *  built  us  *  ane,  and  a*  that. 
And  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 
Centurion -like  and  a'  that. 
Oor  laird's  a  chield  wha  helps  to  build 
Kirks,  brigs,  maks  roads,  and  a'  that. 


Wha  kens,  perhaps  a  brig  may  span 

The  Tay  east  by,  and  a'  that. 
The  job  though  big  it  mightna  fleg 
The  resolute,  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 
There's  nae  permit  for  a*  that ; 
*Twould  scare  the  fry  that  seaward  hie 
Frae  Peter's  pools,  and  a'  that 
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Auld  travelling  modes,  by  brigs  and  roads, 

May  soon  be  changed,  and  a'  that ; 
Wi'  spelling  bees,  resultant  fees. 
New  'lected  Boards,  and  a'  that. 
Wi'  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 
A'  *11  savants  be  and  a'  that. 
We  then  by  wings,  and  other  things, 
May  flee,  soar,  soom,  and  a'  that. 

Should  novice  strangers  ever  spier 

What  kind  o'  brigs  and  a'  that, 
Say  tension  here,  and  yonder  pier, 
There  nondescript,  and  a'  that. 
And  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 
Oor  broken  brig,  and  a'  that. 
May  future  spate  nae  mair  repeat 
The  havoc  done,  and  a'  that. 

Aloft  amang  the  Highland  hills, 

Near  battle  scenes,^  and  a'  that ; 
Where  Claverhoose  ance  craw'd  sae  croose, 
Inglorious  fell,  and  a'  that. 
And  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 
His  country's  scourge,  and  a*  that. 
To  Scotchmen  he  will  ever  be 
The  merc'less  Graham,  and  a'  that. 

Our  laird  has  lang  up  there  been  thrang 

In  razing,  rearing,  a'  that ; 
A  mansion  fair,  wi'  gay  parterre, 
Are  warks  o'  his,  and  a'  that. 
And  a*  that,  and  a'  that, 
Wi'  talent,  taste,  and  a'  that. 
The  £  s  d's  a  power  per  se, 
'Tis  sinew,  nerve,  and  a'  that. 

1  Killiecrankie. 
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Broad  bleaching  fields  an  outlet  yields 

To  enterprise,  and  a'  that ; 
And  whiles  a  scheme  flits  far  frae  hame, 
To  ither  isles,  and  a'  that. 
And  a*  that,  and  a*  that, 
Pied  Icelanders  and  sJ  that ; 
And  train'd  in  sets  these  pretty  pets 
Got  harness'd,  yok*d,  and  a*  that. 


We  sma'  fouk  too  are  unco  fu' 

0'  projects,  schemes,  and  a'  that ; 
And  that's  a'  richt,  if  we  haud  ticht, 
By  gowden  rule,  and  a'  that. 
And  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 
Void  o'  offence,  and  a*  that ; 
Wi'  conscience  clear,  nor  shrinking  fear. 
Life's  retrospect,  and  a'  that. 
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MY  LITTLE  BOY. 

*  We  need  a  regret  to  teach  us  the  true  value  of  a  possession. 
The  mother's  heart  is  the  schoolroom  of  the  child. 

Bereaved  one,  thank  the  Lord  when  He 
Up  to  Himself  your  child  home  takes, 

Ere  grave  responsibility 

With  reason's  dawning  light  forth  breaks ; 

Before  the  tempter  need  employ 

His  wiles  to  lure  the  little  boy. 


My  little  boy,  a  mother's  love, 

The  purest  human  hearts'  enshrine, 

Is  with  you  in  your  home  above, 
Though  but  a  blend  of  love  divine. 

The  thought 's  an  ever-present  joy 

That  you  are  still  my  little  boy. 


'  Thy  will  be  done,'  thus  taught  to  pray, 
Yet  still,  when  chasten'd  to  repine, 

Grant  that  my  will.  Lord,  ever  may 
Subordinated  be  to  Thine — 

Be  Thou  to  me  my  *  chiefest  joy,' 

As  Thou  art  to  my  little  boy. 


My  little  boy,  who  can  unfold 

All,  all  that  you  have  been  to  me, 

Your  mission  may  have  been  to  mould 
Your  mother's  future  destiny. 

Thus  then,  as  now,  in  God's  employ, 

On  earth,  in  heaven,  my  Uttle  boy. 
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We  have  the  promise  there  will  be 

In  glory,  glorious  revealings,^ 
And  there  the  '  need  be'  I  may  see 

Of  Thy  disciplinary  dealings ; 
And  sharing  in  a  mother's  joy 
Will  be  that  mother's  little  boy. 

Ah !  mothers,  'tis  a  solemn  thing, 

That  such  a  trust  to  us  is  given, 
As  young  immortals  to  upbring, 

And  help  to  make  them  meet  for  heaven. 
It  raises  high  a  mother's  joy, 
The  hopeful  future  of,  her  boy. 

My  little  boy,  your  mother's  fain 

To  know,  though  sever'd  far  by  distance, 

That  they  in  glory  aye  retain 

A  consciousness  of  pre-existence.^ 

And  that  may  be  a  source  of  joy 

To  you,  my  sainted  little  boy. 

1  1  Jolrn  iii.  2.  a  Luke  xvi.  26. 
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A  MOTHER'S  MOAN. 

Spirit  of  my  little  boy, 

In  heaven,  on  earth  I  have  no  other ; 
It  is  a  joy  without  alloy 

For  me  to  think  I'm  still  your  mother, 
Consignant  my  sainted  boy 

You  may  be  of  a  mother's  joy. 

Spirit  of  my  little  boy, 

When  I  am  call'd  to  *  come  up  thither' — 
Where  all  is  joy  without  alloy, 

And  you  will  ever  call  me  mother. 
The  memory  of  life's  ebbing  kiss 

Untaint,  may  blend  in  sainted  bliss. 

Spirit  of  my  little  boy, 

Ransom'd  of  our  '  Elder  Brother,* 
All  other  joy  has  some  alloy 

Save  that  of  being  aye  your  mother. 
But  ah,  'tis  painful  to  repine, 

Since  you  are  God's  still  more  than  mine. 

Spirit  of  my  little  boy, 

Here  '  as  a  leaf  all  fade'  and  wither ; 
Yours  is  a  consummated  joy. 

And  hope  sustains  your  waiting  mother. 
The  hope  of  meeting  to  enjoy 

My  Saviour  and  my  saved  boy. 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  EYE. 

'  Are  we  never  to  see  that  dear,  dear  face  any  more  ?  Yes, 
we  shall  !  The  cold  heart  will  be  warm  and  beat  high  with 
life  again  ;  and  again  we  shall  hear  the  loving  voice,  and  speak 
into  the  loving  ears,  and  rejoice  in  the  loving  eyes ;  and  again 
may  have  fellowship  with  the  beloved  one,  sweeter,  deeper, 
truer,  than  we  ever  enjoyed  in  the  days  that  are  gone.' 

Corruption  consumes  in  the  depths  of  the  tomb 
The  body  of  him,  once  the  child  of  our  home ; 
Thou  saidst.  Lord,  '  of  such  is  the  Kingdom '  on  high, 
Of  such  is  the  boy  with  the  beautiful  eye — 

The  beautiful  eye. 

The  large  loving  eye — 
The  generous  gleam  of  the  beautiful  eye. 

Lent  us  to  love,  to  be  lov*d  in  return ; 
Lent  us  to  enjoy,  improve  and  to  mourn ; 
Lent  us  to  sicken,  to  suffer,  to  die ; 
God  took  the  boy  with  the  beautiful  eye — 

The  beautiful  eye. 

The  radiant  eye — • 
Hid  from  us  here  is  the  beautiful  eye. 

The  school  boy  memorials  that  hang  on  the  wall, 
In  memory  of  him  whom  we  cannot  recal, 
Are  relics  alas  of  this  life-sever'd  tie. 
That  bound  us  to  him  with  the  beautiful  eye — 

The  beautiful  eye, 

The  bright  hopeful  eye — 
Simplicity  shone  from  the  beautiful  eye. 

Since  Johnnie  has  gone  to  the  *  land  o*  the  leal,' 
A  wound's  been  iuiiicted  earth's  balm  cannot  heal ; 
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What  has  the  world,  for  the  tear  and  the  sigh, 
Shed,  breathed,  for  the  boy  with  the  beautiful  eye — 

The  beautiful  eye, 

The  soul-stirring  eye — 
How  charming  in  children  the  beautiful  eye. 

He  left  in  our  home,  'tis  diffus'd  in  the  heart, 
A  fragrance  no  blossom  on  earth  can  impart. 
Write  over  the  grave  where  this  body  may  lie : 
Gone  up  to  the  boy  with  the  beautiful  eye — 
The  beautiful  eye, 
The  soft  glistening  eye — 
Can  aught  fascinate  like  the  beautiful  eye. 

Flowers  that  were  planted  by  the  dear  little  boy, 

The  bee  in  his  season  returned  to  enjoy ; 

But  season  nor  sunshine  can  revivify 

The  dust  of  the  boy  with  the  beautiful  eye — 

The  beautiful  eye, 

The  love -looking  eye — 
Gay  guilelessness  gleam'd  in  the  beautiful  eye. 

Meek,  mourning  bereaved  ones,  God  never  forsook ; 
For  tear-moistened  pillows  He  has  no  rebuke  ; 
Could  the  wealth  of  this  world,  its  pleasures,  supply 
The  place  of  this  boy  with  the  beautiful  eye — 

The  beautiful  eye, 

The  dark  hazel  eye — 
The  heart-stirring  beam  of  the  beautiful  eye. 

'Tis  through  Him  alone  who  is  '  mighty  to  save,' 
That  our  hopes  stretch  beyond  the  gloom  of  the  grave, 
For  onwards  and  upwards  above  the  blue  sky, 
To  the  home  of  the  boy  with  the  beautiful  eye — 

The  beautiful  eye 

The  love-lighted  eye — 
Enshrined  in  the  heart  is  the  beautiful  eye. 
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I'LL  AYE  BE  HIS  MA. 

*  Soon,  too  soon,  comes  death  to  show 
We  love  more  deeply  than  we  know ; 
And  love,  in  life,  should  strive  to  see 
Sometimes  what  love  in  death  would  be.' 

From  Life  of  Lord  Haddo. 


I  AM  childless,  alas  !  but  my  love  canna  fade — 

'Twas  wi'  him  when  livin',  can  it  leave  him  when  dead — 

It  is  that  kind  o'  love  without  ony  alloy. 

Just  the  love  o'  a  mither  for  her  dear  little  boy. 

No,  my  lov'd  one  is  not,  nor  that  beautiful  form 

Can  the  tears  o'  affection  e'er  save  frae  the  storm ; 

But  the  God  wha  has  ta'en  him  is  the  Father  o'  a*. 

He's  nae  ither  mither — so  I'll  aye  be  his  Ma. 

Can  I  ever  forget  the  approaches  o'  death. 

The  fainter  heart-throbbings,  or  the  heave  o'  the  breath ; 

The  meanderings  o'  reason  just  partially  da^vn'd, 

The  mystical  notions  o'  the  little  white  hand ; 

The  look  sae  implorin',  an*  the  last  lovin*  kiss, 

Ere  the  spirit  took  flight  to  the  mansions  o'  bliss. 

In  this  great  tribulation,  Lord,  help,  or  I  fa', 

For  I've  nane  left  on  earth,  noo,  too  ca'  me  Mama. 

These  words,  so  consolin*,  were  spoken  by  Thee — 

*  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me, 

For  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ; '  thus,  Lord, 

A'  the  well-springs  o'  comfort  gush  up  frae  Thy  Word. 

My  dear  child  ever  met  (death  itsel'  canna  part), 

The  deep,  deepest  yearnings  o'  a  fond  mither's  heart, 

As  the  ivy  sticks  close  to  the  old  ruin*d  wa*, 

Sae  I'll  cling  to  the  thought  that  I  am  still  his  Mama. 
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As  the  petrel  is  buoy'd  on  her  billowy  home, 
Though  at  times  a  wee  drookit  wi'  spray  and  wi*  foam, 
Sae  I  hop'd  he  would  float  o'er  life's  stormiest  wave  : 
But,  Where's  my  hope,  noo,  in  the  coffin — the  grave  ? 
Frae  the  dooncast  bereaved  ane,  Lord,  hide  not  Thy  face ; 
May  the  flood-time  o'  grief  be  the  seed  time  o'  grace. 
Sic  sorrows  ne'er  saddened,  sic  grief  couldna  fa', 
On  the  child  wha  sae  lovingly  ca'd  me  Mama. 

When  readin',  I  tried  aye  to  explain  what  he  read, 
An'  he  trusted  his  mither — believed  a'  she  said. 
Could  I  rest  noo,  in  life,  or  where  gang  when  I  dee, 
If  his  teacher  had  knowingly  taught  him  a  lee. 
Noo,  death  frae  my  bosom  my  dear  one  has  riven  ; 
He's  awa'  up  to  learn  the  praises  o'  heaven  ; 
An'  'tis  soothin'  to  ken  he  is  safe  there  ;  but,  ah, 
Will  he  ever  look  doon  on  his  sorrowin'  Ma. 

The  flowers  he  planted  in  his  ain  garden  nook, 

An'  the  bees  that  came  hummin',  their  blossoms  to  sook, 

An'  the  butterflies,  too,  wi'  their  gay-coloured  wings, 

He  aye  thought  they  excell'd  a'  earth's  loveliest  things. 

If  this  sin-blighted  world  has  sic  offering  o'  joy, 

To  enrapture  the  soul  o'  my  dear  little  boy. 

Noo  his  joys,  as  a  sav'd  ane,  are  high  above  a' ; 

To  be  wi'  him  in  death.  Lord,  prepare  his  Mama. 

A'  the  ways  o'  a  child,  to  a  mither,  how  blest — 
A  teacher  wha's  lessons  only  few  can  resist ; 
As  the  flower  is  refresh'd  wi'  its  pearl  o'  dew, 
So  enrich'd  is  her  spirit  wi'  feelings  anew ; 
For  the  treasure  thus  lent  frae  the  coffers  o'  heaven 
Ere  I  enter  there  an  account  maun  be  given — 
A'  the  sins  o'  my  life,  Lord,  0'  pardon  them  a', 
'Tis  only  in  glory  I  can  aye  be  his  Ma. 
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THE  INEVITABLE. 

'  Man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?  ' 

A  FEW  kind  friends  will  bury  us, 
Affection  then  will  have 
Hie  jacet  graven  o'er  our  head, 
Flowers  planted  o'er  our  grave. 

But  ah  !  the  little  hillock  will 
Anon  be  smooth'd  away, 
The  lettered  stone,  '  In  memory  of,' 
Be  turned  to  decay. 

Nor  friend,  nor  foe,  will  care  to  know 

Which  of  a  byegone  race. 

Of  earth's  forgotten  millions  lie 

In  that  *  appointed  '  place. 

E'en  every  vestige,  trace,  or  mark, 
That  we  ere  liv'd  our  day 
Upon  this  earth,  will  have  been  lost, 
For  ever  pass'd  away. 

The  little  things  that  some  brave  deed, 
Or  gentle  love,  exprest. 
The  medal  which  oft  dangled  from 
The  veteran  soldier's  breast. 

The  lock  of  hair  encas'd  in  gold. 
The  portrait  held  so  dear, 
Will  cease  to  have  the  slightest  hold 
On  any  mortal  here. 
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COMETIC  INCIDENTS  IN  THE  '  ANNALS  OF  THE 
POOR.' 

BY   ONE   OF  THEMSELVES. 

Respectfully  inscribed  to  Mr  T.  M'Ewan,  Gardener  to 
Mrs  Leith,  Woodend  House. 

Sic  est  vita. 

Ere  steam-ships  sailed,  or  roads  were  railed 

For  trains  to  j*un  upon, 
Two  born  were,  a  humble  pair — 

One  Tom,  the  other  John. 

A  comet  year^  it  was,  0  dear 

What  ills  it  did  presage, 
That  was  the  when  we,  now  old  men, 

First  trod  this  world's  stage. 

We  dwelt  apart,  nor  did  we  start 

In  life  as  neighbour  boys  ; 
Were  sent  to  school,  and  taught  the  rule 

Of  Troy  and  'voirdupois. 

To  spell  and  read,  and  say  the  creed, 
And  psalms  and  questions  con  o*er, 

And  precepts  learn,  that  we  might  earn 
A  livelihood  with  honour. 

»  1811. 
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We  grew,  forsooth,  to  sturdy  youth ; 

And  in  our  freaks  and  frolics 
Oft  did  resort  to  rustic  sport. 

With  other  young  bucolics. 

And  cast  adrift,  we  made  a  shift 

To  plough  and  sow,  though  few 
'  Wild  oats '  were  sown,  still  both  men  own 

The  following  stanza  true. 

From  wild  mishaps  came  *  cuttie  claps,* 

Result  of  wooing  matches ; 
From  feeing  fares  and  alehouse  wares 

Come  very  vile  debauches. 


In  after  years  again  appears 

A  comet  in  the  sky,^ 
That  season's  fa',  John  lang  awa' 

Returned  home  life  to  try. 

In  Lincoln  green  ^  he  served  our  Queen, 

In  aid  of  State  extension,^ 
By  local  war,*  from  fights  afar,^ 

Obtained  for  life  a  pension. 

But  wisely,  Tom,  he  lived  at  home 

A  less  precarious  life ; 
In  course  of  time,  just  in  his  prime, 

Took  Annie  for  his  wife. 


'  1868.  a  46th  Begimont.  »  Sdentiflo  frontier  policy. 

*  Present  in  a  fatal  encounter  with  a  rebel  mob  near  Canterbury  in  1888. 

»  Served  during  the  Anglo-French  intervention  in  the  River  Plate  in 
1846,  and  in  Monto  Video  during  its  bombardment  by  the  Argentine  BepnbUo 
la  the  same  year ;  also  Kafilr  campaign  of  1847-48. 
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Years  not  a  few,  he  held  the  ploo, 

But  aimed  at  something  higher, 
And  steadily  he  rose  to  be 

The  gardener  to  the  squire.^ 

John  served  some  years  with  Volunteers,^ 

An  army  self-existent; 
His  time  expired,  he  then  was  hired 

As  Tom's  untrained  assistant. 

Long  life  and  health,  is  that  not  wealth? 

God  still  prolongs  the  lease  ; 
Our  thanks  should  rise  high  to  the  skies 

For  blessings  such  as  these. 

Though  now  old  men,  threescore  and  ten 

Life  here  does  but  begin ; 
We  plead  for  grace  to  reach  that  place 

Beyond  this  world  of  sin.^ 

1  Late  John  Lindsay,  Esq.  2  in  Stanley  and  Crieff. 

*  On  the  completion  of  this  verse,  read  the  following  announcement  in  the 
Scotsman:— ^  A  new  comet  has  been  discovered  in  America — March  21st. 
Bright,  with  tail.' 
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MY  BIRDIE'S  DEAD. 

There  are  voices  in  the  world,  and  none  of  them  are 
without  signification. 

God's  life-gift  cancelled  suddenly 

To  grave  reflections  lead, 
E'en  though  the  object  only  be 

A  favourite  birdie  dead. 


To  man-made  melody  sung  here 

Impurities  belong, 
But  singing-birds  were  sent  to  cheer 

Us  with  their  purer  song. 


My  bonnie  birdie's  ceased  to  be, 
And  life  regain  shall  never. 

But  we,  when  this  life  closes,  we 
Shall  live  again  for  ever. 


It  was  a  Untie,  and  its  note 

Was  something  more  to  me 
Than  that  of  feathered  songsters  brought 

From  far  beyond  the  sea. 


Its  ancestry,  long  since  at  rest, 
Oft  cheered  me  by  the  way, 

While  herding  on  yon  moorland  waste 
In  boyhood's  earlier  day. 
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'Mong  Grampian  solitudes,  and  where 
Grouse  sportsmen  yearly  ^  gather, 

The  lintie's  sweetest  song  is  there, 
'Mong  furze,  and  broom,  and  heather. 

My  birdie  seemed  most  to  rejoice 
In  summer's  sunny  days  ; 

Then  were  the  thrillings  of  his  voice 
Significant  of  praise. 

God*s  lower  creatures  homage  give 

To  Him,  alas  !  but  we, 
His  greater  debtors,  careless  live, 

Nor  serve  Him  righteously. 

1  12th  August 
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HOGARTH'S  LAST  PICTURE. 

*  THE   END    OF    ALL    THINGS.' 

A  broken  bottle  ;  an  old  broom  worn  to  the  stump ;  the 
butt-end  of  an  old  musket ;  a  cracked  bell ;  a  bow  unstrung ; 
an  empty  purse ;  a  crown  tumbled  to  pieces ;  towers  in 
ruins;  the  sign-post  of  a  tavern  called  'The  World's  End;' 
the  moon  in  her  wane  ;  a  map  of  the  globe  burning ;  a 
gibbet  fading  and  the  body  dropping  down  ;  the  chariot  of 
the  sun  in  the  clouds  with  the  horses  dead  ;  a  ship  wrecked ; 
Time  with  his  hour-glass  and  scythe  broken,  a  tobacco-pipe 
in  his  mouth  with  the  last  whiff  of  smoke  going  out ;  a 
play-book  open  with  the  words  exeunt  omnes  stamped  in  the 
corner ;  and,  as  a  finale,  the  painter's  broken  palette  was 
dashed  into  the  picture. 


What  scene  can  awe  the  creature  more 
Than  fair  creation's  final  fall  ? 

Is  aught  extant  in  limning  lore — 
In  Nature,  that  can  more  appal  t 


No ;  not  a  gleam  of  light  is  shed 
Upon  this  portraiture  of  doom ; 

The  universe  in  ruins  laid, 

With  nothing  to  relieve  the  gloom. 


Yes ;  we  shall  bid  a  last  adieu 
To  all  that's  dear  to  us  below  ; 

Go  hence  we  shall,  and  live  anew 
In  everlasting  weal  or  woe. 
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We  shall  behold  for  the  last  time 
The  glorious  siiu's  last  setting  ray, 

And  rapt  be  in  the  scene  sublime 
Of  the  departing  orb  of  day. 

Fixed  is  the  hour  by  Heaven's  decree 
That  we  shall  draw  our  latest  breath ; 

Then  Mammon's  pomp  and  pageantry 
Must  all  be  left  behind  at  death. 

Then  we  must  render  an  account 
To  God  of  every  talent  lent, 

And  be  adjudged  by  the  amount 

Improved  or  squandered,  used,  misspent. 
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